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In a republic, public 
education is not a gift, not 
charity, not a contribution 
to the needs of poor and 
unfortunate parents. Its 
purpose is to adjust grow- 
ing citizens to a growing 
world. We educate not 
to relieve parents but to 
protect and perpetuate 
our investment in culture 
and civilization. 


—E. W. Butterfield 
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Education at the Fair in Chicago 


progress of a century, as it is set forth 
in the city on the lake front, of Chicago, 
are without doubt interested in the exhibits 
which are primarily educational in character. 
The Hall of Science is usually the first retreat 
for such visitors. Here a variety of displays, 
educational in kind and in manner of presen- 
tation, await them. Then they may go to the 
Federal Building, the Court of States, the 
buildings for Agriculture, Dairying, Com- 
munications, Electrical Engineering, General 
Exhibits, and Transportation, and the Halls 
of Religion and Social Science. Each of these 
and numerous others are without admission 
charge, and each is, in a sense at least, educa- 
tional in nature. 
Education, as such, also has its place in the 
exhibits of the Fair. The Office of Education 


fro visitors to the exposition of the 


has two exhibits, one in the Federal Building 
in connection with the varied exhibits of the 
Department of the Interior, and a second in 
the Social Science Hall. The latter is in the 
form of a three-dimensional graph to show 
the growth and functional development of 
the public schools of America. A number of 
education exhibits appear in the Social Sci- 
ence Hall, including an exhibit by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; an exhibit sponsored by 
Jane Addams in behalf of Education for 
Peace; an exhibit by Harvard University on 
physical measurements; an historical exhibit 
showing the development of school text- 
books; and an exhibit called “The Creative 
Arts of Childhood.” 

“Public School Progress, 1833-1933,” is the 
sign which directs visitors to the largest edu- 
cation exhibit in the Social Science Hall. A 
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Tue APPEAL OF CHILDHOOD 


part of this exhibit is sponsored by Phi Delta 
Kappa and that part is reproduced on these 
pages. The illustrations fail to do justice to 
the presentation, however, as the charts are 
in color and they present a striking appear- 
ance which does much to attract the atten- 
tion of the passing public. The exhibit was 
sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa for the ex- 
press purpose of conserving public interest 
in. education; not for the sake of the profes- 
sion but for the sake of the childhood and 
youth of America. The sign which covers 
this entire exhibit is more appropriate in 
its application to that part of the presentation 
which was prepared by the Education Ex- 
hibit Committee for the Century of Progress 
Exposition of which Dr. Frank N. Freeman is 
chairman and Dr. Don C. Rogers is secretary. 

In the remainder of the exhibit prepared 
under the direction of the committee indi- 
cated above, a century of public school prog- 
ress is depicted. In a diorama, “One Hundred 
Years of Building Contrast” is shown. A 
school of 1833, Eliza Chappell’s Infant School 
—Chicago’s first public school, is shown in 
contrast with a modern high school, the Lane 
Technical High School for Boys, Chicago. 
These models are constructed in miniature on 
the same scale. A second diorama illustrates 
the growth of the school system from the 
academy to the modern university and the 
changing society for which the schools have 
prepared their graduates. One hundred 


years of curriculum contrast is illustrated 
and modern school activities are presented in 
the form of transparencies, eighty of which 
appear as windows of a school building 
through which the observer sees the school 
in action. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Phi Delta Kappa is greatly indebted to 
Lorado Taft for the use of two pieces of 
statuary which appear in the exhibit and 
which add greatly to its effectiveness and to 
its attractiveness. “The Appeal of Child- 
hood” is a beautiful representation of a child 
in an attitude of hopeful appeal. In its set- 
ting in our exhibit it seems to appeal for love, 
for support, for understanding, and for a 
chance to prepare for the responsibilities of 
adult life in an increasingly complex social 
order. 

The statue of Annie Louise Keller depicts 
the loving devotion of the teacher for her 
children in a way that is more effective than 
volumes of words. The work is a memorial 
in recognition of the heroism and self-sacri- 
fice of Miss Keller. It is erected in White 
Hall, Illinois, her home. During a disastrous 
tornado which passed through Greene Coun- 
ty, Illinois, April 19, 1927, Miss Keller, teacher 
of Centerville School, was killed outright 
while attempting to save her school of six- 
teen pupils. Her bravery and heroic action 
were the means of saving all the children 
with slight injury to only five, but in saving 
them she sacrificed her own life. 


ANNIE LovuIsSE KELLER, MEMORIAL 
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CULDRENS CARITR, 


Many are observed 
terest of Education is being visited daily by copying the facts presented and the quota- 
many of the visitors to the Fair. Here they _ tions from statements of some of the leaders 
find comfortable seats where they may rest of America. It is impressive. 


This exhibit by Phi Delta Kappa in the in- and study the charts. 
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CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


OR every child spiritual and moral train- 
ing to help him to stand firm under the 
pressure of life 
For every child understanding and the 
guarding of his personality as his most 
precious right 
111 For every child a home and that love 
and security which a home provides; and 
for that child who must receive foster care, 
the nearest substitute for his own home 


IV For every child full preparation for his birth, his mother receiving 

prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and the establishment of such pro- 

tective measures as will make child-bearing safer 

V For every child health protection from birth through adolescence, 

including: periodical health examinations and, where needed, care of 
i and hospital treatment; regular dental examination and care of 
teeth; protective and preventive measures against communicable dis- 

eases; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and pure water 

VI For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of health, 

including health instruction and a health program, wholesome physical 

and mental recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately trained 

Vil For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with 

reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions which tend to thwart 

his development; and a home environment harmonious and enriching 


VIIL For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, prop- 
erly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For younger children nursery 
schools and kindergartens to supplement home care 

IX For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his 
needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards, and disease; 
provides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; 
and makes provision for his cultural and social needs 

X For every child an education which, through the discovery and devel. 
opment of his individual abilities, prepares him for hfe; and through 
training and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will 
yield him the maximum of satisfaction 

XI For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of citizenship; and, 
for parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood 


X11 For every child education for safety and protection against accidents 
to which modern conditions subject him—those to which he is directly 
exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of his parents, affect 
him indirectly 

XI11 For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such meas- 


ures as will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and . 


treatment, and so train him that he may become an asset to society rather 
than a liability. Expenses of these services should be borne publicly where 
they cannot be privately met 

XIV For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with the 
home, the school, the church, the court and the institution when needed, 
shaped to return him whenever possible to the normal stream of life 
XV For every child the right to grow up in a family with an adequate 
standard of living and the security of a stable income as the surest safe- 
guard against social handicaps 


XVI For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the 
right of comradeship, of play, and of joy 
XVII For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health services 
as for the city child, and an extension to rural famulies of social, recrea- 
tional, and cultural facilities 
XVIIL To supplement the home and the school in the training of youth, 
and to return to them those interests of which modern life tends to cheat 
children, every stimulation and encouragement should be given to the 
extension and development of the voluntary youth organizations 
X1X To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the 
health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or com- 
munity organization for health, education, and welfare, with full-time 
officials, coordinating with a state-wide program which will be responsive 
to a nation-wide service of general information, statistics, and scientific 
research. This should include: 
(2) Trained, full-time public health officials, with public health nurses, 
sanitary inspection, and laboratory workers 
(6) Available hospital beds 
(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid, and guidance of 
children in special need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior 
difficulnes, and for the protection of children from abuse, neglect, 
exploitation, or morai hazard 


For EVERY child these rights, regardless of race, or color, or situation, wherever he may 
live under the protection of the American flag 


Fewer Children Work—More Children Go 
to School: Can it be possible that our high 
school enrollment has doubled in the past 
twelve years? The statistics are reliable. 
We must acknowledge this significant, almost 
revolutionary social change. It has happen- 
ed in our midst and to a large extent without 
our knowledge. Certain interests in this 
country seem to have become aware of it and 
to be alarmed about it. If this is a fad in socie- 
ty today and a frill for the youth of our coun- 
try is there any reason for alarm about it! 
What are the causes of this increasing de- 


mand for a secondary education? One of 
them is illustrated in Part II of the chart on 
the opposite page. In 1910, 18.4 per cent of the 
children in this country ten to fifteen years 
of age were employed in gainful occupations. 
In 1930, this percentage had dropped to 4.7 per 
cent which is a decrease of 75 per cent in a pe- 
riod of twenty years. Higher standards of liv- 
ing, the demand of society for better trained 
workers, and other causes have contributed. 
The school itself has become more attractive 
and more helpful through its enriched cur- 
riculum. 
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WAS SPENT IN 1930 


ME DOLLAR 
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PURPOSES 


EDUCATION ‘cost only as 
Automobiles and Luxuries 


LAXES~natienal state and locat- 


UOHES 


We Can Arrorp Cost oF EDUCATION 


Above all things. lhope the 
education of the common 
people will be attended to. 

- George Washington 


/ view education as the most 

important subject which we as 

a people can be engaged in. 
-~Abraham Lincoln 


Religion, morality and knowledge 

being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall for- 


ever be encouraged. _o,dinance of 1787 


Education for the children of all the 
people, extending from the primary grades 
through the university, constitutes- 
Americas noblest contribution to civil- 
ization. -Calvin Coolidge 


A NATIONAL OBLIGATION 


AMERICA'S 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Resolved, that the American Federation of. 
urge the protection of our public schools 
? and put squarely before fellow citizens the 
will place their schools. 


“The Testing Time for American Democracy Has Come” 


Let us make no false econom 
at the expense of children. 


~ Mrs. Hugh bradford, PTA 


Education is a necessity not a luxury, 


since the growth of the child cannot be 
halted or postponed during an economic 


emergency. ~ Citizens Conference 


/n this time of economic distress, it 
ts particularly important that full 


support be given the education “of our 
children. -Louis Johnson, American Legion 


danger in which reduction of school reven 


A Socia. INSTITUTION 
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THE 
COMMUNICATION OF 1833 


SCHOOLS OF 1833. 
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IN A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
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HE typical school of the United States in 
T 1830, and for many years afterwards, was 
a meagerly equipped frontier school. A few 
of the larger centers of population were able 
to maintain fairly satisfactory schools, but the 
small towns and villages, settled by the 
pioneers as they migrated westward across 
the continent, made the best shift they 
could to provide some education for the chil- 
dren. Schools were held in rough buildings 
of the simplest kind or even in private houses. 
The teachers were often men and women ill 
qualified for the duty of instructing children. 
The school year was short, seldom more than 
ten or twelve weeks in length. The average 
schooling of the ordinary citizen in 1840 is re- 
ported by the Federal Office of Education as 
208 days—somewhat less than the number of 
days now required to complete the first two 
grades. 

Something of the limitations of early Amer- 
ican schools can be gathered from the follow- 
ing extracts from the statements of a citizens’ 
committee in a Massachusetts town. This 
committee reported its observations of what 
was going on in 1801: 


January 6th, 1801. Your committee visited a 
school kept in Rueben Richmond’s house instruct- 
ed by Mrs. Nabby Williams of 32 scholars. This 
school appeared in an uncultivated state the 
greater part of the scholars. 

On the 26 of Feb., visited Mrs. Nabby Wil- 
liams’ school the second time and found that 
the scholars had made great proficiency in read- 
ing, spelling, writing and some in the grammar 
of the English language. 

Nov. 10th, the committee visited and exam- 
ined two schools just opened; one kept in a school 
house, near Baylies works, of the number of 40 
scholars, instructed by Mr. Philip Lee. This 
School we found to have made but small profi- 
ciency in reading, spelling and writing, and to be 
kept only six or seven weeks; upon inquiry why 
it should be taught no longer, we were informed 
that the ratio of school money for this School was 
and had been usually expended in paying the 


By Charles H. Judd, Zeta 23, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
This article was broadcast over Station KYW on the oc- 
casion of the annual dinner of Phi Delta Kappa held in 
connection with the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association, July 5, 1933. 


A Century of Progress in Education 


H. Judd 


Master both for his service and board, and in pur- 
chasing the firewood which is contrary to the 
usual custom of the town.’ 


In 1826, James G. Carter, a citizen of Boston 
to whom the United States owes perhaps 
more than to any other man the establishment 
of public normal schools, said with regard to 
the teachers of his day: 


The teachers of the primary summer schools 
have rarely had any education beyond what they 
have acquired in the very schools where they be- 
gin to teach. Their attainments, therefore, to say 
the least, are usually very moderate. But this is 
not the worst of it. They are often very young, 
they are constantly changing their employment, 
and consequently can have but little experience; 
and what is worse than all, they never have had 
any direct preparation for their profession. This 
is the only service in which we venture to em- 
ploy young, and often, ignorant persons, without 
some previous instruction in their appropriate 
duties. We require experience in all those, 
whom we employ to perform the slightest me- 
chanical labour for us. We would not buy a coat 
or a hat of one who should undertake to make 
them without a previous apprenticeship. Nor 
would anyone have the hardihood to offer to us 
the result of his first essay in manufacturing 
either of these articles. We do not even send an 
old shoe to be mended, except it be to a workman 
of whose skill we have had ample proof. Yet we 
commit our children to be educated to those who 
know nothing, absolutely nothing, of the com- 
plicated and difficult duties assigned to them. 
Shall we trust the development of the delicate 
bodies, the susceptible hearts, and the tender 
minds of our little children to those who have no 
knowledge of their nature? Can they, can these 
rude hands finish the workmanship of the Al- 
mighty? No language can express the astonish- 
ment, which a moment’s reflection on this subject 
excites in 


One reason why the schools in the early 
part of the last century were not better staff- 
ed is to be found in the hard conditions of life 
which confronted the teacher, a part of whose 
remuneration consisted in board and lodging 
secured by “boarding around.” The follow- 
ing account is given by a teacher who had ex- 
periences of this type. The extract which I 
quote is entitled “Boarding "Round in Ver- 
mont.” 
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We make the following extract from a little 
pamphlet, illustrative of the life of a country 
schoolmaster in Vermont, when “boarding ’round” 
was practiced. 

Monday.—Went to board at Mr. B.——’s; had a 
baked gander for dinner; suppose from its size, 
the thickness of the skin and other venerable ap- 
pearances, to have been one of the first settlers of 
Vermont; made a _ slight impression on the 
patriarch’s breast. Supper—cold gander and po- 
tatoes; family consisting of the man, good wife, 
daughter Peggy, four boys, Pompey the dog, and 
a brace of cats; fire built in the square room about 
nine o’clock, and a pile of wood lay by the fire- 
place; saw Peggy scratch her fingers, and couldn’t 
take the hint; felt squeamish about the stomach, 
and talked of going to bed; Peggy looked sullen, 
and put out the fire in the square room; went to 
bed, and dreamed of having eaten a quantity of 
stone wall. 

Tuesday.—Cold gander for breakfast, swamp 
tea and some nut cake—the latter some consola- 
tion. Dinner—the legs, etc., of the gander, done 
up warm—one nearly dispatched. Supper—the 
other leg, etc., cold; went to bed as Peggy was 
carrying in the fire to the square room; dreamed 
I was a mud turtle, and got on my back and could 
not get over again. 

Wednesday.—Cold gander for breakfast; com- 
plained of sickness, and could eat nothing. Din- 
ner—wings, etc.,of the gander, warmed up;did my 
best to destroy them, for fear they should be left 
for supper; did not succeed; dreaded supper all 
the afternoon. Supper—hot Johnny cakes; felt 
greatly revived; thought I had got clear of the 
gander, and went to bed for good night’s rest; dis- 
appointed; very cool night, and couldn’t keep 
warm in bed; got up and stopped the broken 
window with my coat and vest; no use; froze the 
tip of my nose and one ear before morning. 

Thursday.—Cold gander again; felt much dis- 
couraged to see the gander not half gone; went 
visiting for dinner and supper; slept abroad, and 
had pleasant dreams. 

Friday—Breakfast abroad. Dinner at Mr. 
B——’s; cold gander and hot potatoes—the latter 
very good; ate three, and went to school quite 
contented. Supper—cold gander and no pota- 
toes, bread heavy and dry; had the headache and 
couldn’t eat; Peggy much concerned; had a fire 
built in the square room, and thought she and I 
had better sit there out of the noise; went to bed 
early; Peggy thought too much sleep bad for the 
headache. 

Saturday—Cold gander and hot Indian 
Johnny cake; did very well, glad to come off so. 
Dinner—cold gander again; didn’t keep school 
this afternoon; weighed and found I had lost six 
pounds the last week; grew alarmed; had a talk 
with Mr. B——, and concluded I had boarded out 
his share.* 


The glimpses, which the foregoing quota- 
tions give us of education as it was a century 
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ago, should perhaps be further supplemented 
by consideration of some of the salient facts 
regarding the general social and political con- 
ditions of that time. 

It is difficult for anyone who lives in a great 
city in 1933 to realize that the urban areas of 
the United States are largely the creations of 
the last hundred years. The census of the 
United States for 1830 shows that the popula- 
tion of New York City and the county in 
which the city is situated numbered 197,112. 
Philadelphia had 80,642 inhabitants; Boston, 
61,392; and Cincinnati, then the metropolis 
of the West, 24,831. The whole State of IlIli- 
nois had a population of only 157,445, almost 
exactly the number which the census of 1930 
shows for the single county in which East St. 
Louis is situated. These figures make it clear 
that the American people were a century ago 
a rural people, earning their livings by agri- 
culture and allied occupations. 

Home life was totally different in 1830 from 
home life at the present time. There is a group 
in the social science exhibit at the Fair which 
shows the home industries of 1833. The 
manufacture of cloth, all the preparation of 
food, and a large part of the training of young 
people were carried on in homes. Homes 
were as nearly self-contained economic 
units as it was possible to make them. The 
only purchased articles found in most of the 
homes of 1833 were cutlery and metal tools 
imported from England and a few of the 
luxuries of life, such as tea, brought from the 
orient. 

The composition of the population differed 
radically from that of the present. Families 
were large, children below sixteen years of 
age constituting a majority of the population. 
The census shows that in 1830 there were only 
931 adults for every thousand young persons 
of sixteen years of age or less. Today adults 
are more than double the number of children. 
The census of 1930 shows 2,013 adults for 
every thousand children. The average fam- 
ily of today is made up of 3.6 persons—a fath- 
er and mother and on the average less than 
two children. 

It hardly needs to be added that economic 
self-sufficiency is no longer characteristic of 
the American family. The industrial organi- 
zation of the nation has taken all manufac- 
turing, including much of the preparation of 
food out of the home. Dwellings are differ- 
ent today. They are fortunately far more 
comfortable than were the dwellings of 1833 
but they do not provide for the kind of domes- 
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tic life and training which were common a 
century ago. 

The mere enumeration of some of the mod- 
ern appliances which make life what it is to- 
day reinforce the impression which all the 
foregoing statements must make on the mind. 
Friction matches date from 1834; the tele- 
graph from 1836; the typewriter from a much 
later date, 1873; the kerosene lamp from 1834; 
the incandescent lamp from 1879; the auto- 
mobile from 1884. 

Not only were the domestic conditions of 
life primitive in 1833, but it is equally true 
that political and governmental conditions 
were just beginning to show the first signs of 
real stability. It is the ordinary view taught 
in our school histories that our forefathers 
framed and adopted in 1787 a constitution 
which established a democratic nation. In a 
sense, it is true that our national existence 
began in 1787. The student of history knows, 
however, that to the minds of many of the 
leaders in the early life of the United States 
there was little confidence that the experi- 
ment of united action on the part of the thir- 
teen states would be a success. It was not 
until the War of 1812 had established a more 
solidified country and created a new national 
confidence that the American people really 
began to develop stable political and govern- 
mental institutions. The three decades fol- 
lowing the close of the War of 1812 saw the 
United States engaging on an entirely new 
scale in manufacturing which ultimately 
made this country comparatively independ- 
ent of Europe. These years also saw the rise 
of political parties which made it possible to 
give clear expression to the policies of a demo- 
cratic form of government. During this pe- 
riod there appeared also a new consciousness 
of the rights of the common man. The resi- 
dents of the eastern cities, who had long been 
overshadowed by the traditions of a European 
aristocratic society, began to assert them- 
selves as free and independent citizens of a 
new kind of civilization. Laboring men and 
merchants united in securing for themselves 
and their families a type of political and social 
recognition unknown to the older countries 
from which they and their fathers had come. 
What was happening in the eastern cities was 
paralleled and even exceeded in the thinly 
populated areas to the West. The pioneers 
who had established themselves in the wilder- 
ness had no thought of accepting any social 
or political status other than that which gave 
complete equality of every man. The new 
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national spirit insured for the first time the 
permanence of the government which the 
Constitution of 1787 had projected. 

One of the clearest manifestations of the 
new conception of human rights was the em- 
phasis laid upon education. Pronouncement 
after pronouncement came from the leaders 
of the nation asserting that the continuance 
of the republic depended on the development 
of an educational system capable of preparing 
all the people to participate in the determina- 
tion of public policies. One quotation from a 
lecture delivered by Horace Mann in 1844 will 
serve to illustrate the belief in education 
which was beginning to appear. 


I venture, my friends, at this time, to solicit 
your attention, while I attempt to lay before you 
some of the relations which we bear to the cause 
of education, because we are the citizens of a re- 
public; and thence to deduce some of the reasons, 
which, under our political institutions, make the 
proper training of the rising generation the high- 
est earthly duty of the risen. 

It is a truism that free institutions multiply 
human energies. A chained body cannot do 
much harm; a chained mind can do as little. In 
a despotic government, the human faculties are 
benumbed and paralyzed; in a republic, they 
glow with an intense life, and burst forth with 
uncontrollable impetuosity. In the former, they 
are circumscribed and straitened in their range 
of action; in the latter, they have “ample room 
and verge enough,” and may rise to glory or 
plunge into ruin. Amidst universal ignorance, 
there cannot be such wrong notions about right, 
as there may be in a community partially en- 
lightened; and false conclusions which have been 
reasoned out, are infinitely worse than blind im- 
pulses. 

To demonstrate the necessity of education in 
our government, I shall not attempt to derive my 
proofs from the history of other republics. Such 
arguments are becoming stale. Besides, there 
are so many points of difference between our own 
political institutions, and those of any other gov- 
ernment calling itself free, which has ever exist- 
ed, that the objector perpetually eludes or denies 
the force of our reasoning, by showing some want 
of analogy between the cases presented. 

I propose, therefore, on this occasion, not to ad- 
duce, as proofs, what has been true only in past 
times; but what is true, at the present time, and 
must always continue to be true. I shall rely, 
not on precedents, but on the nature of things; 
and draw my arguments less from history than 
from humanity.’ 


It is altogether appropriate that we should 
celebrate the achievements of the past cen- 
tury in material inventions, in the firm estab- 
lishment of political institutions, and in the 
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development of a new social order which sup- 
plies to the common man a kind of opportu- 
nity which common men had never enjoyed 
before. It is equally proper that we emphasize 
the fact that just a hundred years ago Ameri- 
can education began with new vigor and in a 
new temper to contribute its share to the pro- 
duction of a democratic national life. 

In 1833, as has been pointed out, the schools 
of this country were meager in equipment 
and in the range of instruction which they 
provided. Anything beyond the most rudi- 
mentary instruction was the privilege of the 
very few. Such secondary schools as existed 
outside of the largest urban centers were 
private academies which charged their pupils 
a tuition. The colleges were all private in- 
stitutions. They were attended by a very 
limited number of students, all of whom were 
preparing for admission to one of the profes- 
sions. There was no elaborate supervisory 
or administrative organization of individual 
schools or of school systems. It was not until 
1837 that Massachusetts led the way to the 
adoption of modern administrative organiza- 
tion by creating a state board of education. 
At about that date, a few of the cities began to 
appoint superintendents of public instruction 
to organize school systems. The curriculums 
of schools of the ordinary type made up of the 
three R’s began to expand. The curriculums 
of the upper schools were largely of the class- 
ical-mathematical type borrowed from Euro- 
pean examples but, especially in the acad- 
emies, began to show signs of adapting them- 
selves to the needs of ordinary life. 

From the meager beginnings of a century 
ago has come the educational system of the 
United States as we know it today. It is safe 
to say that never in the history of the world 
has such rapid expansion taken place in edu- 
cation as has marked the past one hundred 
years of development of schools and colleges 
of the United States. This is not the place or 
time for the presentation of detailed statistics 
regarding this expansion. I may be pardon- 
ed for repeating one or two of the most strik- 
ing figures. The Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, who visited this country 
a short time ago, expressed his astonishment 
at the democratic provisions for general edu- 
cation in this country by pointing out that in 
Great Britain only one person out of 1,500 has 
been exposed to a higher education. In some 
of the younger English-speaking countries, 
notably Canada and Australia, the ratio is 
one out of every 500. It is somewhat difficult, 
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as the Vice-Chancellor pointed out, to make 
exact comparisons, because the lower years 
of American colleges do not correspond di- 
rectly to the first years of university educa- 
tion abroad. The facts with regard to Ameri- 
can college education are, however, that of 
persons of college age, one out of every seven 
is in college. In regard to attendance on sec- 
ondary schools, the comparison between other 
countries and the United States is quite as im- 
pressive as that which was pointed out by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

It is the emphasis on secondary and higher 
education which distinguishes America from 
other lands. There are plenty of examples 
of universal elementary schooling in the 
world. There is, on the other hand, no clear- 
er evidence of true democracy than the open- 
ing of access to secondary and higher educa- 
tion to the common people. 

I pause before commenting on some of the 
lines along which education has developed 
in the United States during the last century 
to note the fact that for the first time in our 
history education is suffering during the pres- 
ent depression from unfriendly attack and is 
having a serious struggle to maintain itself. 
If I felt that the present attack could succeed 
in seriously reducing the scope of American 
education, I should regard myself as under 
obligation to devote such energy as I have to 
fighting against the enemies of American pub- 
lic schools. I feel confident, however, that 
the spirit which for a century has contributed 
to the development of the most stupendous 
free school system that history knows is still 
alive among the American people. Recent 
attacks on the schools and colleges of this 
country have been made, I am sure, by an 
overarticulate minority. When the common 
man wakes up to the fact that his children are 
being deprived of opportunity, the forces of 
destruction will be repelled and that without 
delay. 

Even if I had less assurance than I have 
with regard to the attitude of the American 
people, I should find in the attitude of Euro- 
pean nations as exhibited since the World 
War ample ground for complete confidence 
that universal opportunity to secure higher 
education is as permanent as modern civiliza- 
tion. When Germany, France, England, 
Italy, and Russia vie with one another, as they 
have during the last few years, in opening 
higher schools to the common people, we may 
rest assured that in the long run this nation 
cannot turn back on the road of progress 
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which it has been traveling for the past cen- 
tury. 

The time remaining at my disposal makes 
it possible to trace in only the most general 
terms some of the lines along which American 
education has advanced since 1833. 

In the first place, professional training has 
been provided and even made compulsory for 
entrance on the teaching profession. In 1833, 
there were no public normal schools, and the 
few colleges of that day were wholly unwill- 
ing to undertake professional training of 
teachers. Today every state is fully equipped 
with teacher-training institutions, both pub- 
lic and private. Forty-six per cent of the 
graduates of colleges enter the teaching pro- 
fession, and, recognizing this to be the fact, 
the majority of the progressive colleges of the 
country provide special courses preparatory 
to teaching. 

The most notable advance in the line of 
professionalization of the staff of educational 
institutions has come through the general rec- 
ognition within and without the group of pro- 
fessional educators of the necessity of expert 
equipment on the part of administrative of- 
ficers of school and institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The whole group of expert adminis- 
trators has come into being since 1833. At 
first administrators were chosen from the 
rank and file of citizens. Today it is recog- 
nized in all progressive school systems, as it is 
in progressive industrial and business organi- 
zations, that expert leadership is _ indis- 
pensable. 

I call your attention to the fact that I have 
chosen my words with some care in making 
this assertion about the recognition of expert- 
ness as indispensable to progressive school or- 
ganization. Unfortunately, it is still true in 
certain communities that professional skill 
is not appreciated. Though the country has 
normal schools, there are school districts 
which economize by employing untrained 
teachers. In the matter of administration, 
there are communities which tolerate the ig- 
norant and wasteful control of schools by 
selfish individuals who use political and social 
influence for unworthy ends in preference to 
control by trained experts. I look forward to 
the day when the trend toward the employ- 
ment of experts will become universal. We 
shall then have less interference from school 
boards and spoilsmen, and better schools. 

A second line of development which is of 
major importance can be seen in the history 
of the instructional program. Two causes 
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have contributed, the one directly, the other 
indirectly, to a prodigious expansion in the 
contents of instruction. The first of these 
causes is the extension of human knowledge 
which characterized the past century, espe- 
cially in the fields of the natural sciences and 
the social sciences. In 1833, there was prac- 
tically no biological science. Darwin’s great 
work was published in 1859. Pasteur laid the 
foundations for modern bacteriology in a 
series of studies, the first of which was pub- 
lished in 1857. Herbert Spencer was writing 
in the field of psychology and sociology dur- 
ing the late fifties and the decades following. 
Wundt published his epoch-making work on 
human and animal psychology in 1863. 

In physics and chemistry the progress has 
been so rapid and of such importance to the 
world in the sphere of mechanical and elec- 
trical applications that it would require a 
long list of discoveries to supply even an out- 
line sketch of what has occurred in these 
fields. Faraday became professor of chem- 
istry in the Royal Institution in 1833. Two 
years before he had announced his discovery 
of magneto-electric induction. From 1844 to 
1855, he published his “Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity.” 

The progress of the sciences has profound- 
ly affected schools of all grades. There was, 
of course, at first a stubborn resistance on the 
part of the classicists to all tendencies in the 
direction of a modification of the traditional 
curriculum, but little by little the sciences 
have taken their places in the school program. 

The second series of causes which contrib- 
uted to the enlargement of the curriculum 
may be described as social. As the popula- 
tion of the country became interested in an 
ever increasing variety of activities, the de- 
mand for new types of education began to ex- 
press itself. The kind of education which 
was accepted as satisfactory by an agrarian 
people can no more satisfy the modern stu- 
dents in schools and colleges than the crude 
physical conditions of life which were com- 
mon a century ago could satisfy a people ac- 
customed to the conveniences of life in 1933. 

The program of the schools has become be- 
wilderingly complex. The student finds it 
difficult to choose among the rich offerings. 
The taxpayer has been rudely awakened in a 
period of shrinking incomes to the enormous 
cost of introducing the on-coming generation 
to the intricacies of modern learning. The 
nation is faced with a problem of adopting a 
new economic adjustment or losing some of 
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the gains which have come from the intensive 
and successful pursuit of intellectual life. 

There is great need in our day of a careful 
restudy of the materials of instruction, in or- 
der that the essentials may be selected and 
arranged in the most compact form possible. 
Like the civilization of our times, the schools 
have become so huge that they are threatened 
with extinction unless they master their own 
complex organization. 

The expansion of human knowledge and 
the growth in social demands for knowledge 
have been accompanied by a lengthening of 
the school year, a lengthening of the period 
during which the individual attends institu- 
tions which provide education, and a larger 
provision than ever before of books and 
periodicals which supplement the work of 
schools and colleges. In 1833, the reading 
materials available for the common man were 
so insignificant in quantity as to be negligible. 
Today we are not only supplied with an end- 
less variety of general reading matter, but the 
adult education movement has prepared and 
put into the hands of adults specially pre- 
pared instructional material on almost every 
conceivable subject. 

Another line of expansion must be included 
in our brief outline. The reason why it is 
urgent that this item should not be overlook- 
ed is that the critics of the schools are con- 
stantly condemning the school for undertak- 
ing what they describe as too many different 
kind of training. Children are taught to play. 
They are taught lessons in health and safety. 
They are organized in social clubs. Lately 
there has appeared a vigorous demand for 
character training. What does this reach- 
ing out into spheres far beyond the intellec- 
tual training that was formerly common in the 
schools mean? The answer is, I think, clear 
to one who studies our social history. More 
and more men are coming to a realization of 
the fact that any activity which is beneficial 
to the individual can be carried on socially 
with a maximum of efficiency and economy 
if it is carried on cooperatively. It is true 
that the costs of schools will be increased if 
the schools undertake to care for the health 
of children. There was at one time a very 
heavy cost of human life as well as a heavy 
draft on family resources when children’s 
health was a purely private concern. Since 
health became a concern of cooperative man- 
agement in the schools, the mortality of chil- 
dren has decreased to an impressive degree 
and the vigor of life has been vastly increased. 
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Whether it pays to have schools teach health 
or not can be decided only by considering the 
larger social advantages of the present ar- 
rangement. The policy of the educational 
system cannot be decided apart from a con- 
sideration of the general social welfare. 

What has been said about health can be re- 
peated with regard to safety, morals, and a 
host of other lines of training which have 
come into the schools in recent years. 

One further point and I must bring my pa- 
per toa close. The methods of teaching and 
managing children which were the vogue in 
1833 had their foundation in the experience 
of teachers and in the suggestions of reformers 
who from time to time had urged upon teach- 
ers and parents new methods of dealing with 
children. The last four decades have wit- 
nessed the rise of one of the most significant 
social sciences, the science of education. Be- 
ginning with a borrowing of the methods of 
psychology and accepting the suggestion of 
the other social sciences, the science of edu- 
cation has matured rapidly until today it is in 
possession of a body of facts and a group of 
methods of research which make it possible 
to guide educational practice with an assur- 
ance far greater than that which could legiti- 
mately attach to personal judgments or tradi- 
tion. The science of education is a compara- 
tively late achievement of the American edu- 
cational system, but in importance and in 
promise for the future this science is one of 
the most significant of the outcomes of a cen- 
tury of intellectual and social progress. 
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Federal Office of Education records show 
that more than $55,000,000 a year are spent 
to transport children in rural sections of the 
United States to their studies. They journey 
daily in 55,000 motor and 4,000 horse-drawn 
vehicles. Although the old-time one-room 
schools are disappearing at the rate of 3,000 
per year, it is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 145,000 one-room schools left. 
There are about 17,000 consolidated schools. 
(September, 1932.) 


The Cubberley Commemoration 
George Allen Odgers, Delta 665 


N June 6, scores of former students and 

admirers of Ellwood Patterson Cubber- 
ley gathered on the Stanford campus to honor 
their teacher and friend. Having reached the 
goal of sixty-five years, “Dad,” according to 
the custom on “The Farm,” was promoted to 
a professorship-at-large. The day’s program 
began with a Conference on School Admin- 
istration. This was followed by a luncheon 
at the Union, a reception by the Cubberleys 
in their beautiful home on San Juan Hill, and 
the banquet in the evening. It was a great 
day for “Dad,” for Stanford, and for the mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The educational and lay press has well 
recognized the work and contributions of 
Dean Cubberley. Our purpose here is to 
chronicle the program of a memorable day 
and the exercises held in honor of a man 
universally respected and loved by all who 
know him. 

William Webb Kemp, Lambda 77, Dean, 
School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, was the chairman of the morning 
conference, which was welcomed by Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford. The 
addresses of the morning were: 

Frank W. Thomas, Delta 318: “Twentieth 
Century Developments in State School Ad- 
ministration.” 

Joseph Marr Gwinn, Delta 334: “Twentieth 
Century Developments in City School Ad- 
ministration.” 

Ralph W. Swetman, Delta 227: “Twentieth 
Century Developments in the Administration 
of Teacher Training.” 

John K. Norton, Delta 87: “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Developments in School Administrative 
Research.” 

Clyde M. Hill, Beta 759: “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Developments in the Teaching of School 
Administration.” (Read by H. Dewey Ander- 
son, Delta 423.) 

These were all of a high order and were 
well received. It is hoped that all of them 
will be published. 

The luncheon was a lively affair. Thomas 
W. MacQuarrie, Delta 195, who presided, was 
in the best of form and spirits and wit. The 
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general theme of the program was “Twenti- 
eth Century Developments in School Admin- 
istration—Thumbnail Sketches.” Some of 
the speakers had huge nails, but they were 
all well manicured. The sketches were: 

Walter L. Bachrodt, Delta 141: “The 
School Board and Superintendent at Work.” 

Andrew P. Hill, Delta 224: “The American 
School Building.” 

Pansy J. Abbott, Superintendent of San 
Mateo County, Cal.: “The County Superin- 
tendency in America.” 

C. L. Phelps, Delta 17: “The Progress of 
Teacher Training.” 

Roy Cloud, Delta 364: “Progress in Educa- 
tional Progress.” 

Willard Givens, Lambda 290: “Scientific 
and Professional Societies in Education.” 

Marvin L. Darsie, Delta 39: “The Place of 
Tests in School Administration.” 

J. Harold Williams, Delta 42: “The School 
Survey Movement in the United States.” 

James C. DeVoss, Delta 198: “Personnel 
Administration in Public Schools.” 

Vierling Kersey, Alpha Epsilon 9: “Educa- 
tion and Politics.” 

Jesse B. Sears, Delta 19, ably served as the 
toastmaster of the evening. He staged a 
spiritualistic performance by receiving tele- 
grams regarding Dean and Mrs. Cubberley 
from “departed” teachers and associates. 
Snappy toasts were made by Henry Suzzallo, 
Nu 123; Lester B. Rogers, Alpha Epsilon 327; 
James Duncan Phillips, Vice President and 
Treasurer of Houghton Mifflin Company; 
Brothers MacQuarrie, Delta 195; Norton, 
Delta 87; Kersey, Alpha Epsilon 9; Kemp, 
Lambda 77; Gwinn, Delta 334; Don Nugent, 
Delta 484, president of Delta Chapter; Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, Delta 693, successor to 
“Dad”; and Louise H. Goode, president of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

A letter of greeting from the national or- 
ganization of Phi Delta Kappa, engrossed and 
beautifully bound, was presented to Dean 
Cubberley by Dean Kemp and a certificate of 
honorary life membership in the N. E. A. was 
presented by Dr. Gwinn. 

(Continued on ‘page 57) 
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A SURVEY OF PHI DELTA KAPPA 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


For a number of years our fraternity has 
been growing very rapidly. It has grown in 
numbers more rapidly than most of us have 
realized. Its income has increased propor- 
tionately. Its expenditures have likewise in- 
creased and more recently its activities have 
been expanded. With this growth and in 
part because of the comparative financial in- 
dependence of the fraternity have come new 
responsibilities and new opportunities for 
service. It is not at all surprising that some 
should ask “What of the future” for Phi 
Delta Kappa. “Is the fraternity becoming 
top-heavy in organization” may be the ques- 
tion of some, while others may ask “Is our na- 
tional organization adequate to meet the 
needs and the responsibilities of this day and 
of the future?” How are these and similar 
questions to be answered? 

There is only one course open to a group of 
men who hold to the ideal of research as a 
guide to action and who profess a scientific 
attitude of mind in the solution of their prob- 
lems. The Executive Committee, in a special 
session on May 14, decided upon such a 
course. A special committee was selected 
and charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of our fraternity 
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with particular reference to its responsibil- 
ities as a national organization and in regard 
to the national organization per se. The 
membership of the committee is as follows: 
N. L. Engelhardt, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ben 
G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. R. Wise, Directing Principal, 
Division of Special Schools, Cleveland, O.: 
Warren W. Patty, Professor of Education, 
Indiana University; and Walter B. Jones 
(Chairman), Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

The committee has already formulated its 
agenda. It became evident early in the 
development of plans that much of the basic 
information would have to be secured from 
the membership of the fraternity. Accord- 
ingly, a comprehensive questionnaire was 
prepared and forwarded to the membership. 
The first meeting of the committee will be 
held in the national office on August 19-20, 
1933, and it is the hope of the committee that 
there may be enough returns from the ques- 
tionnaire in hand to assist them in their work. 
The committee will survey the national office 
in regard to every phase of its activities. It 
will attempt, in a thorough manner, to as- 
semble such information as may be necessary 
for an adequate and constructive set of rec- 
ommendations in regard to the national or- 
ganization. 

Each member of the fraternity is being ask- 
ed to give assistance to the committee, first, by 
supplying needed information, second by an 
expression of opinion on specific questions, 
and third by suggestions for the good of the 
fraternity. It is urgent that the question- 
naire be given prompt attention. 

The report of the committee will be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee not later 
than November 1, 1933, and the Executive 
Committee will in turn present the report to 
the Council. Copies will be placed in the 
hands of chapter officers prior to the meeting 
of the Council so that all chapters will be in a 
position to give some consideration to the re- 
port. Delegates will thus be able to come be- 
fore the Council informed about issues upon 
which they must pass judgment for the fra- 
ternity. 
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The Cubberley Commemoration 
(Continued from page 55) 


John C. Almack, Delta 205, editor of the 
Cubberley Memorial volume, entitled, “Mod- 
ern School Administration: Its Problems and 
Progress,” presented the Dean with a hand- 
somely leather-bound, hand-tooled copy of 
the book. A Stanford red tome containing 
hundreds of letters to the Cubberleys from 
former students and old friends in all parts of 
the world was presented by Walter Crosby 
Eells, Delta 361. 

On behalf of the national committee of the 
commemoration, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Delta 461, 
gave to the university the endowment for the 
Cubberley Lectureship, and William M. 
Proctor, Delta 97, presented the splendid oil 
portrait of “Dad” by C. Seymour Thomas. 
These were graciously accepted by President 
Wilbur, who also read a telegram from Co- 
lumbia University announcing the awarding 
of the Gold Medal to Dean Cubberley for dis- 
tinctive contributions to education. 

The hours from nine in the morning until 
midnight were too few to adequately honor 
Cubberley, the teacher, the administrator, the 
educational philosopher, the author, the edi- 
tor, the man. Stanford never before wit- 
nessed such a celebration, which was humbly 
and charmingly acknowledged by the father 
of Stanford school men and women. “Dad’s” 
response at the end of the evening’s program 
was a classic valedictory. It fittingly closed 
a great day. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND APPRECIATION 


The foregoing account by Brother Odgers 
would not be complete without the following let- 
ter of acknowledgment and appreciation received 
from Dean Cubberley. Although it is addressed 
to the Executive Secretary, it is essentially a let- 
ter to our entire membership.—Editor. 


Mr. Paul M. Cook, 

Executive Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Cook: 

I have been so swamped with so many 
things since June 6th that I have not been 
able earlier to get around to the acknowledg- 
ment of the very beautiful engrossed tribute 
you sent for presentation to me on June 6th. 
It was not only beautiful in appearance, be- 
ing worthy of the work of the monks of old, 
but the sentiment expressed was beautiful as 
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well. Dean Kemp made the presentation, 
and he read what was engrossed in a fine 
voice and with wonderful effectiveness. 
When I opened it I was rather overcome at its 
beauty, and the respect and affection which 
the preparation of so beautiful a testimonial 
evidenced. I find myself rather lacking in 
words to express to you, and through you to 
the brothers, my very deep appreciation of 
what you have done. 

Yesterday I received the June issue of 
The Phi Delta Kappan, and saw that my debt 
was further increased. I am afraid it is now 
too large for me to ever repay. You are in- 
deed kind tome. Your editorial was very ef- 
fective as an appeal to the members of our 
organization, and I hope that I have deserved 
what you say. The article by Benjamin 
brought tears to my eyes. I recognize the 
incidents, but had never thought of them, or 
of thousands of others, as anything more than 
effective teaching devices. That they seem 
to have made deep impressions on the stu- 
dents comes to me as a sort of surprise. 
Balyeat’s article, too, was rather touching, 
and Carr’s was a real tribute. It is rather 
nice, after all, to find that when you have 
done your best work, day by day, and tried to 
give the students value received for their 
tuition checks, that they have appreciated it 
more than you had ever dreamed. It pays 
one for many a hard day’s work. 

Again expressing to you, and through you 
to the National Organization appreciation for 
the signal honor you have done me, I am, as 
ever, with the best of good wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Ettwoop P. CusBeErtey. 


American Education Week, 1933 


If there ever was time when every energy 
should be directed to the purposeful observa- 
tion of American Education Week it is in this 
year of 1933. This annual week of public 
discussion and critical evaluation of the work 
of the schools is sponsored by the American 
Legion, the Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. The Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
is cooperating in outlining the program for 
the week and in supplying helpful materials. 
The purpose of American Education Week is 
to bring school and home together in the in- 
terest of the childhood and youth. See the 
program outline on page 66. 
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Phi Delta Kappa Membership 


HE annual inventory of membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa is always of interest to 
those who are concerned about the welfare 
of the fraternity. It is especially important 
for the past fiscal year, the twenty-fourth, be- 
cause of the general unrest which has prevail- 
ed in every line of activity and more particu- 
larly because of the financial loss which has 
been suffered by a large portion of our mem- 
bership through curtailment of income in one 
way oranother. Business has suffered losses 
on every hand. Organizations, almost with- 
out exception, have been obliged to face mem- 
bership and income losses. Budgets have 
been reduced and activities curtailed as a re- 
sult. 
Phi Delta Kappa has been among the fortu- 


nate. The loss in membership fees has been 
negligible. The increase in new members 
has been up to normal. There has been no 
loss in investments. The income for the fiscal 
year has been well in excess of the budget for 
the year. The activities of the fraternity 
have been expanded. In short the organiza- 
tion finds itself now well into the twenty- 
fifth fiscal year and in excellent condition. 
Despite the creation of a contingency fund 
of $5,000, the fraternity has a surplus of $17,- 
233.83 to its credit and subject to the will of 
the next National Council. 

Forty-two active chapters reported an ag- 
gregate balance of $12,203.39 on hand at the 
time of the annual audit of chapter accounts 
for the twenty-fourth fiscal year in addition to 


Table No. |. Membership Standing, May 31, 1933 


| 
| Good Standing} Arrears 
CHAPTERS | Year| | Nom. | Trans.| Dead | Drop’d 
24 25 23 24 25 
Alpha...... ....|1906|} 712 630 | 325 165 51.5 25 55 160 225 47 28 7 
Ser 1908} 1472 | 1274 683 300 53.6 | 141 161 383 289 142 37 19 
Gamma........ 1909| 526 473 302 139 63.8 25 24 163 122 31 18 4 
OO Sr 1909} 692 641 409 214 63.2 16 53 195 163 23 20 8 
Epsilon........ 1909} 587 510 325 171 63.7 13 45 154 127 40 17 20 
1909} 798 692 478 264 69.1 17 60 214 137 75 20 11 
RS 1910| 631 566 292 113 51.6 29 70 179 175 17 12 
Theta........+. 1911| 419 | 380 195 101 | 51.3 24 49 94 112 22 12 5 
ES sg tinasind a eae 1911 498 464 269 126 58.0 23 33 143 139 14 14 6 
ee re 1912} 480 435 242 109 55.6 20 46 133 127 17 9 19 
Lambda........ 1913| 568 515 367 220 71.2 10 37 147 101 12 14 27 
Se 1913| 244 225 129 15 52.4 6 24 114 66 ; 9 3 
1913} 533 | 484 243 101 50.2 38 56 142 147 27 18 4 
Se 1914] 326 297 247 136 83.2* 2 S 111 40 10 17 2 
Omicron....... 1914} 395 364 | 214 110 58.8*| 40 21 104 89 12 6 13 
ae 1914} 469 | 417 | 267 105 | 64.0 20 68 162 62 34 12 6 
DN chine wi 1915| 606 595 | 342 317 57.5 | 157 25 25 71 5 4 2 
Sigma.......--. 1916) 577 533 | 371 69 | 69.6 22 46 302 94 11 12 21 
| RE 1916| 303 278 | 206 151 74.1 18 24 55 30 9 9 7 
po ae 1917| 332 306 | 145 32 | 47.4 27 44 113 90 13 8 5 
a canes 1921| 406 387 262 48 | 67.7 16 44 214 65 14 3 2 
1921| 248 225 141 23 | 62.7 11 36 118 37 18 5 0 
Seer 1921} 538 513 352 150 | 68.6 32 78 202 51 11 10 4 
Omega.......-- 1921] 439 427 | 287 102 | 67.2 21 55 185 64 4 7 1 
Alpha Alpha....|1921| 357 352 | 69 10 | 196 81 48 59 154 3 2 0 
Alpha Beta..... 1921} 155 146 | 110 74 | 75.3 3 13 36 20 5 0 4 
Alpha Gamma. .}1922| 269 | 261 | 87 25 | 33.3 27 52 62 95 3 1 4 
Alpha Delta. ...|1922| 246 242 | 79 32 32.6*| 30 21 47 112 1 3 0 
Alpha Epsilon. .|1922| 444 432 | 315 158 | 72.9 10 ss | 3s 74 3 5 4 
Alpha Zeta..... j1924) 171 | 165 | 9% 36 55.7 10 21 56 42 1 1 4 
Alpha Eta...... }1924/ 140 135 | 101 75 74.7* 7 5 26 22 0 2 3 
Alpha Theta... .| 1924} 250 247 164 102 66.4 12 30 62 41 2 1 0 
Alpha Iota..... 1924; 203 | 200 156 79 78.0 6 20 77 18 2 ti 
Alpha Kappa.../1925| 290 | 282 103 57 36.5 24 48 46 107 1 6 1 
Alpha Lambda. }1925|; 158 | 154 116 86 | 75.3 1 15 30 22 0 s 1 
Alpha Mu...... 1926| 262 255 200 125 78.4 6 34 75 15 3 2 2 
Alpha Nu...... 1928} 181 178 144 46 | 80.9 2 28 98 4); 2 0 1 
Alpha Xi....... 1930 93 | 93 68 13 73.1 2 23 55 0 0 0 0 
Alpha Omicron.} 1932 58 58 58 33 | 100.0 0 0 25 0 i) 0; oO 
Alpha Pi....... 1932 56 56 | (56 44 | 100.0 0 0 12 0 0 0 | 0 
Alpha Rho..... 1932 33 33 33 5 | 100.0 i) 0 28 0 fi) 0 0 
Alpha Sigma.../1933} 24 24 24 24 | 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Totals. ......: --.-|16189 | 14944 | 9068 | 4305 | 60.7 | 974 | 1553 | 4763 | 3349 660 353 232 
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Table No. Il. Initiates. June 1, 1932, to May 31, 1933 


22nd 
PTER: Jul Aug. |Sept.|} Oct. |Nov.|Dec.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr ay ear ear | Year 
cua Total | Total} Total 
i a ee.6 ieee 14 8 0 0 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 31 41 44 
o | 38 | o | o | o 0 | 
22 0 0 37 
rey . 4 psaman se 0 51 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 14 10 77 72 | 46 
Epsilon......-. 18 8 0 0 0 0 0 32 35 | 37 
Ce See er L 10 6 0 0 0 4 0 0 12 0 5 37 47 | 24 
Sa 24 13 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 18 63 46 | 20 
18 0 | 0 0 0 10 0 6 0 0 34 45 36 
0 6 | 0 | 0 0 6 0 0 12 0 24 26 | 30 
Kappa....-.--- 18 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 8 0 30 27 | 38 
Lambda....... 14 0 0 15 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 44 40 38 
BEY, occ csccceee 5 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 ll 15 19 
Pe ccheaeweks 16 10 0 0 0 7 0 0 12 9 0 54 37 32 
SI: 7 0 0 0 7 0 18 0 1l 0 0 43 30 14 
Omicron....... 14 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 7 28 18 24 
isa. Awe ee 12 9 0 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 5 33 22 36 
PR aac sca & 0 23 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 30 0 71 60 69 
Sigma.......-- 11 14 0 0 0 5 0 0 9 0 0 39 48 42 
ae 0 0 0 0 0 25 0 0 19 0 44 15 16 
Upsilon......-. 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 33 37 27 
” eer er 23 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 34 30 35 
OS Sree. 10 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 11 26 41 14 
ee 13 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 14 8 42 53 35 
IN, cece a3. 0 16 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 7 0 32 38 30 
Alpha Alpha... 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 12 18 
Alpha Beta.... 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 10 11 11 
Alpha Gamma. 8 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 5 18 29 26 
Alpha Delta... 13 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 16 14 11 
Alpha Epsilon. il 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 19 40 46 
Alpha Zeta.... 2 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 11 16 18 
Alpha Eta..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 7 0 13 11 11 
Alpha Theta... 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 6 1 19 23 33 
Alpha Iota. .... 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 19 17 26 
Alpha Kappa. . 4 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 10 29 30 
Alpha Lambda. 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 8 16 16 12 
Alpha Mu..... 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 1l 0 0 18 51 32 
Alpha Nu...... 13 7 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 26 18 26 
Alpha Xi...... 8 3 0 6 7 0 0 0 0 4 0 22 25 29 
Alpha Omicron 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 15 0 19 37 | 
Aigha Fi...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 7 18 30 
Alpha Rho..... 0 3 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 5 24 
Alpha Sigma... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 24 24 - = 
ee 334 259 0 15 64 65 87 38 120 173 112 1267 1411 1161 


$725.06 in closed banks. This amount does 
not represent a surplus in the chapter ac- 
counts but it does represent the working 
funds available for the current year. This 
amount will be increased during the year by 
initiation and membership fee receipts. Dur- 
ing the year three chapters contributed a 
total of $1,350.00 to scholarship and other 
funds. It is possible that other contributions 
were made but we do not have adequate in- 
formation available for identification of the 
amounts so expended. Several chapters 
have loan funds for the assistance of worthy 
students, and others have awards for excel- 
lence in research. 

The fraternity has a present enrollment 
well over 15,000. At the end of the twenty- 
fourth fiscal year an enrollment of 14,944 had 
been reported. During the year, 1,267 new 
members were initiated into Phi Delta Kappa. 
There was a loss by death and withdrawal of 


60 making a net increase in the membership 
of 1,207. Of the total membership at the end 
of the year (present enrollment) 60.7 per 
cent (9,068) was in good standing for the year 
just closing. At the end of the twenty-second 
fiscal year, 69.4 per cent of the membership 
was in good standing. At the end of the 
twenty-third fiscal year, 67.6 per cent was in 
good standing. This decrease in the per- 
centage of our membership maintaining good 
standing in the fraternity, while not alarming, 
should cause us to study the situation and to 
provide a remedy for it if possible. 

The nominal membership of the fraternity, 
those two or more years in arrears in pay- 
ment of dues, constituted 20.0 per cent of the 
membership in the twenty-first fiscal year, 
20.2 per cent in the twenty-second, 20.9 per 
cent in the twenty-third, and for the twenty- 
fourth fiscal year it had reached nearly 22.5 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Twentieth Anniversary Celebration 


AMBDA Chapter celebrated its twentieth 

anniversary and the nineteenth joint 
initiation meeting with Delta Chapter on 
March 31 and April 1, 1933, by a joint initia- 
tion and banquet with Delta Chapter. The 
initiation began on Friday afternoon, con- 
tinued through Friday evening, and was com- 
pleted on Saturday afternoon by a very im- 
pressive ritualistic ceremony held in the 
chapel of California School for the Blind in 
Berkeley. 

The following initiates were taken into 
Lambda Chapter: Totton J. Anderson, John 
Beswick. George C. Bliss, William E. Bush, 
Albert Colton, Edward H. Farr, E. B. Gard- 
ner, Edward Mencoff, Charles A. Moore, Wy- 
man Olson, Ray Orr, Stanley H. Sessions, 
Maurice Smith, George S. Tate, Willard Van 
Dyke. 

The following initiates were taken into 
Delta Chapter: J. Frederick Andrews, How- 
ard W. Bernard, Charles C. Conley, Chris- 
topher A. Conner, Ray B. Dean, Sam B. 
Hathorn, Allen Hearne, William E. Huff, J. 
Russell Kent, Jerome T. Light, Norman Mil- 
ler, Roy F. Mitchell, and James W. Thorn- 
ton, Jr. 


Immediately following the completion of 
the initiation ceremony, the members in at- 
tendance (see picture below) proceeded to 
the Twentieth Century Club for the banquet 
of the occasion. Approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty Phi Delta Kappa members en- 
joyed a most excellent dinner and program. 

After the banquet, Dean W. W. Kemp acted 
as toastmaster and kept the large assembly in 
an uproar of hilarity. Percy F. Valentine, a 
charter member of Lamba Chapter, gave the 
address of welcome to the neophytes to which 
J. Frederick Andrews, an initiate of Delta 
Chapter, responded. Dr. Noel Keys gave a 
splendid discussion of the place of research 
in modern education. O.S. Hubbard, a char- 
ter member and the first president of Lambda, 
spoke on leadership, paying tribute to the 
leadership of Horace Mann. Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, internationally known as the Dean of 
American Educators, spoke on _ service. 
Grayson N. Kefauver was introduced as suc- 
cessor of Cubberley as Dean of Education at 
Stanford. Paul M. Cook, Executive Secre- 
tary of Phi Delta Kappa gave a brief talk re- 
garding the program of Phi Delta Kappa with 
particular reference to its relationship to the 
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present emergency in education. One of the 
most enjoyable features of the evening pro- 
gram was the whistling entertainment pro- 
yided by Charles A. Harwell, a charter mem- 
ber of Lambda Chapter. 


A Prayer 


This poem written by Florence Holbrook 
and dedicated to the teachers of the Forest- 
ville School, Chicago, is reprinted from the 
November issue of the Chicago Principals’ 
Club Reporter by permission. The author 
gave fifty years of her life in the service of 
education as a teacher and principal in the 
public schools of Chicago. 


Not more of light, I ask O God, 
But eyes to see what is; 

Not sweeter songs, but power to hear 
The present melodies. 


Not greater strength, but how to use 
The power that I possess; 

Not more of love, but skill to turn 
A frown into caress. 


Not more of joy, but power to feel 
Its kindling presence near; 

To give to others all I have 
Of courage and of cheer. 


Not more of life, but insight clear 
Into its mystery; 

To comprehend as best I may 

Our lofty destiny. 


No other gifts, dear God, I ask 
Buc only sense to see 

How best the precious gifts to use 
Thou hast bestowed on me. 


To teach the little children all, 
How joyous is the world; 

That, in the life we live on earth 
Heaven’s glory is unfurled. 


Give me all fears to dominate, 
All holy joys to know; 

To be the friend I wish to be, 
To speak the truth I know. 


To love the pure, to seek the good, 
To lift, with all my might, 

All souls to dwell in harmony 

In Freedom’s perfect light. 
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(Continued from page 59) 


per cent of the membership. In some in- 
stances nominal membership constitutes a 
practical withdrawal from the fraternity. In 
many other instances, however, it is merely 
an indication of a disinclination or an inabil- 
ity to pay the regular membership fees. 
Often the nominal member continues to at- 
tend meetings and to enjoy all of the benefits 
of the membership with the single exception 
of the national magazine. While in many re- 
spects it seems unwise to deny to nominal 
members these privileges, it does not seem al- 
together fair to those who continue to pay for 
the support of the fraternity. It appears that 
the forthcoming National Council should give 
some attention to the whole question of 
nominal membership and its privileges. 

Four chapters have a larger percentage of 
membership in good standing last year than 
they had in the year previous (see asterisk 
in seventh column, Table I). All other chap- 
ters have suffered a decrease in the percent- 
age of good-standing memberships. The rea- 
sons for these differences among the chapters 
are difficult to identify. Each chapter is en- 
couraged to study its own case and to be en- 
couraged or challenged as the evidence may 
warrant. In every case the chapter officers 
have doubtless expended more effort and time 
in carrying on the business of the chapter 
than the individual member ever realizes. 
They are to be commended for the unselfish 
service which they have rendered. 


We have faith in education as the founda- 
tion of democratic government. . . . Our 
schools are today enabling America to 
achieve great results, and they can help her 
to even greater accomplishments.—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


The matter of obtaining an education is not 
left alone to the discretion of any child or its 
parent or guardian. This is one of the first 
duties which we owe to our growing citizens 
and which the law imposes upon them. It is 
one of the basic principles of our civilization. 
Having imposed that proper duty upon our- 
selves and our infant citizenry, the state can- 
not in justice evade its own obligations to 
provide the means by which that duty can be 
adequately performed.—Henry Horner. 


|_| 


Exact Terminology in Education 


Stephen 


HE article “Is High School Administration 

a Science?” by Brother Traxler, in The 
Phi Delta Kappan of December, 1932, has 
brought conspicuously to my attention an un- 
intentional and general error in terminology 
which has been pervading the talk and litera- 
ture of education for at least a dozen years 
past. This error in nomenclature consists of 
a wide misuse of the term “Science.” 

There is no occasion to cite Noah Webster, 
Frank Vizetelly and other dictionary makers 
as authorities for the present use of the term 
or in favor of its restriction. The question 
can be discussed and set forth clearly by a 
straightforward use of those procedures of 
thought that we of Phi Delta Kappa are all 
accustomed to use in our research work. 

The distinction that I wish to suggest as 
strongly as possible is the contrast between 
the two terms: Science and Technology. 

The word “science” unquestionably means 
systematic and detailed knowledge—the def- 
inite knowledge of the facts and relationships 
within any field of knowledge, developed to 
the point at which definite principles or 
“laws” are found and stated. It further im- 
plies the use of the various means at our 
disposal for making the knowledge of the 
facts in the field both objective and exact. 

“Science” therefore implies both content 
and method of intellectual procedure in dis- 
covering and elaborating the content. To the 
extent that there are intellectual procedures 
common to investigations creating science in 
various fields of subject-matter or in various 
fields delimited by point of view, we may 
speak of “scientific method” as a special type 
of intellectual procedure. This should not be 
taken as implying any philosophic dualism 
nor as explicitly denying it. 

The intellectual procedures collectively 
called “scientific method” and the specific 
scientific methods peculiar to each portion 
of subject-matter or each point of view may 
of course be carried over, along with the 
specific content of each science, and applied in 
the solution of practical problems. In the 
development of science, practical problems 
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have been the starting point in many cases 
from which fields of science have developed. 
The most conspicuous example of this is right 
in our own field: “education has captured 
psychology” as they said a dozen years ago 
on Morningside Heights. 

But the use of the discovered facts, the dis- 
covered relationships, and the methods of in- 
vestigation developed as parts of science, in 
the solution of practical problems does not 
make a science of the field covered by any of 
the practical problems. The misnomer, “ap- 
plied science,” has been used at times for this 
use of the results and procedures of science. 
It is a misnomer because it presupposes that 
the facts and relationships are discovered in- 
dependently of the practical situation and 
then used on it. The real procedure consists 
only in part of this: a very large portion of 
it consists in the investigation and bringing 
into the scientific purview of large portions of 
hitherto unknown facts which are needed for 
attacking the practical problems. 

The term “technology” is an admirable and 
exact one to describe the investigations of a 
practical nature conducted by the methods 
of science. It is furthermore an exact and 
correct term to describe the ordering of facts 
and principles for correct guidance of work- 
ers in practical fields. 

Such a field as high school administration 
cannot be called a science, but it can be de- 
veloped into a very definite and adequate 
technology. The same situation holds true of 
almost every field within education. 

Perhaps the field of the teaching of spelling 
shows the difference between science and 
technology as well as any subdivision of edu- 
cation. The investigations of Horn, Tidyman, 
French, and others on what words children 
actually use, how they actually learn to spell 
them, and the like, are strictly science. The 
development of an adequately graded and 
adequately allocated spelling vocabulary, 
limited in extent to what may successfully be 
taught in the schools, is pure technology—and 
very good technology—but it is not science at 
all. The discovery of the extent of re-teach- 
ing needed for ensuring mastery of the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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OST of the time some people do not 

place first things first; some of the time 
most people do not place first things first. In 
general, it seems, the number of people who 
get a distorted notion of values is in direct 
proportion with the distance the conditions 
of the time are from the normal or the ideal. 
At present there are evidences on every hand 
indicating an unusual degree of imbalance in 
the thinking of many people relative to so- 
ciety in general and to education in particu- 
lar. Such should be expected as a product of 
the time. However, such times as these, more 
than ever before, should cause one of sound 
judgment to gauge values in terms of human 
welfare. 

Browning, notwithstanding, all’s not right 
with the world. Gross unhappiness is ram- 
pant—gross unhappiness growing out of 
poverty, drudgery, crime, war, disease, care- 
lessness, ignorance, selfishness. Perhaps at 
no time in the history of the world have so 
many people felt anxiety for the morrow. Yet 
at the same time we seem to feel more vividly 
than ever before that the “promised land” is 
in view. Our hope for better things to come 
is the ever sustaining element in our original 
nature that enables us to push onward. Also, 
it is the prod that forces us to admit that the 
struggle of humanity for a perfect state, al- 
though long and laborious, has been rela- 
tively ineffective. 

Human nature has not changed perceptibly 
within recorded time. As far back as we 
have written manuscripts we read of man’s 
aspiration for peace on earth and good will 
among men. Throughout the ages there have 
been prophets with visions of such higher 
things as universal peace, a society in which 
men dwell together as brothers among whom 
no contentions ever exist. Our prophets 
have visualized a state in which there is pros- 
perity for all, and freedom from drudgery, 
pain, hunger, malice, disease, grief, fear, 
jealousy, intolerance, a state in which justice 
and happiness are dominant, and the greatest 
good to the greatest number is the rule and 
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guide of conduct in all of man’s relationships 
with men. J 

There is little evidence, however, to make 
us believe that we are any nearer than we 
were centuries ago when one of the prophets 
spoke of beating swords into plowshares and 
spears into pruning hooks. As individuals 
and as groups we have come into possession 
of many material products of science and in- 
vention for which the dreamers have dream- 
ed, and which should serve to free us from 
drudgery and want, and consequently from 
malice, envy, grief and anxiety, but we have 
not learned as groups how to use these ma- 
terial products of our advancing science. We 
have not learned well enough how to govern 
ourselves. Our social science is years and 
years behind our natural science. Instead of 
becoming free from many of the griefs of so- 
ciety, our failure to adjust socially to our ad- 
vancing science has brought millions into a 
relentless slavery of mechanized hardship. 
Our greatest need is, and always has been, the 
use of, rather than the possession of, material 
resources. Our needs are more social than 
material. We have now the anomalous situa- 
tion of mountains of food, yet millions ahun- 
gered, tons of clothing, yet multitudes in 
want, both conditions which hardly could be 
expected among uncivilized savages. We 
have highly developed fields of knowledge 
and well equipped schools, yet appalling ig- 
norance among the masses and a demand 
from certain predatory groups that fewer 
children be educated and that school terms 
be shortened. And we have wars and rumors 
of wars. 

One of the prophets of ancient Israel not 
only depicted a perfect state but also the 
means for obtaining it. “The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them.” He spoke well, 
and stressed the crux of reformation by plac- 
ing the child in the midst of our thoughts. 
Make the child the pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night and peace and hap- 
piness in all society will follow. 

Of the many social maladjustments that 
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are productive of human misery, that of 
economic insufficiency of the masses is first. 
This insufficiency grows out of no misdeeds 
by the sufferers. The city laborer is able and 
willing to work, but he is denied the oppor- 
tunity. With the city laborer’s buying power 
thus diminished, the farmer is unable to find 
a sufficient market. The inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth involving these great and 
basic groups of citizens eventually affects the 
prosperity of everybody. As a consequence 
of the stupid and selfish blunders of adults, 
innocent children are compelled to suffer. 
Place the welfare of the child in the midst of 
our economic planning and these infamous 
conditions will cease to be. 

Perhaps the word “planning” as it was just 
used is a misnomer. As one looks upon the 
operations of our economic system he is 
caused to wonder whether there is such a 
thing as economic planning. The system has 
been compared to that of a hundred cooks 
working in a hundred kitchens preparing a 
dinner without any of them knowing the 
menu or how many are to be served, and then 
using high-pressure tactics on the waiters to 
get the food out of the kitchens by resorting 
to advertising, needless changes in styles and 
dollar-down-dollar-a-week schemes, even 
though the consumers in the dining room do 
not want the food and haven’t the money to 
pay for it. Witness, for example, the ever 
multiplying number of gasoline filling sta- 
tions. Any person with a knowledge of 
fourth-grade arithmetic knows that the 
wealth invested in these excess stations is an 
economic waste. How much better if it could 
be invested in homes which our children 
might use! Our housing conditions consti- 
tute one of the major disgraces of the century. 

As soon as these blunders of the capitalists 
(which Franklin D. Roosevelt has attributed 
to stubbornness or stupidity) begin to react 
against the dividends of their perpetrators, 
there is raised at once the hue and cry by the 
same group for a reduction of expenditures 
that relate to childhood. Those who clamor 
the loudest about taxes are not those who 
have been interested in the health or educa- 
tion of children, or even those who have 
shown any inclination to counsel with others 
who have. Again, we need to place the child 
in the midst. 

The twin evils of the home, divorce on the 
one hand and childless marriages on the 
other, also would be minimized by focusing 


attention on childhood. Those married cou- 
ples who are too selfish to undergo the incon- 
venience and self-sacrifice which the rearing 
of a family demands, and those who have chil- 
dren but blight them with broken homes, 
need to acquire the forward look which the 
placing of the child in the midst will inspire. 

Other social problems likewise will fade 
into thin air when the child is placed in the 
midst. Apply the point of view of children 
first and see what happens with the numer- 
ous problems growing out of international re- 
lations, commercialized amusements, child 
labor, prohibition. We thoughtlessly repeat 
the adage, “Old men for counsel and young 
men for war.” But if we followed more the 
counsel of young men we should not have 
any wars. The old men are richer in ex- 
perience but duller in idealism. They have 
had both victories and defeats, but have 
learned more from their defeats. They have 
become cautious, conservative, too willing to 
leave good enough alone, dominated by the 
status quo. Might there not be more wisdom 
in the adage if we reversed it to say young 
men for counsel and old men for war? At 
least the young men are closer to childhood 
and therefore more likely to place the child 
in the midst. 

From the point of view of Phi Delta Kap- 
pans, the principal applications of the ideal 
of children first are in the field of education. 
The answers to all questions grow:ng out of 
how to teach, what to teach and school ad- 
ministration can be reached when, and only 
when, we place the child in the midst. When 
a mother continues to wash her child’s face 
rather than insist that the child do it while 
she supervises him during the hours thereof, 
and attempts to justify her action by saying 
she can get him clean in less time, she is not 
placing the child in the midst; she is placing 
time there. When a teacher becomes so in- 
terested in an arithmetic problem that she 
rushes through and solves it herself in her 
zeal for the correct answer, rather than de- 
velop in the child the ability to obtain the 
correct answer, she is not placing the child 
in the midst; she is placing arithmetic there. 
This prevalent tendency among teachers of 
all subjects is perhaps the most frequently 
recurring sin which besets the profession. 

The best teaching devices and techniques 
are those that recognize most fully the natur- 
al laws governing the ways in which children 
learn. We call these laws educational psy- 
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chology. They are not made by men and 
capriciously placed in books for prospective 
teachers to bone over. They are natural facts 
just as those of mathematics, physics or 
chemistry. A teacher’s ignorance of them is 
reflected in the poor accomplishments of the 
child. Like all natural laws, they dare not 
be tampered with. The best any teacher can 
do is to align herself with the laws of her pro- 
fession. She must place the child in the midst. 

During the past decade we have witnessed 
a great wave of enthusiasm in curriculum 
study. Educationists have been trying to de- 
cide which of the facts from the sea of infor- 
mation in our social heritage we should in- 
clude in our courses of study. It seems that 
one of the best formulae thus far announced 
is that we analyze the interests and activities 
of adults, and then teach children to do better 
those worthy things they are going to do 
anyway. But we cannot teach the child any- 
thing he does not want to know. We must 
also take into account the interests and ac- 
tivities of children. We will teach those por- 
tions of our social heritage which adults have 
use for, but present them in the order in 
which the child will have use for them. In 
regard to the curriculum also we must place 
the child in the midst. 

It is in the administration of education, 
more than in methods of teaching or cur- 
riculum, that the placing of the child in the 
midst is most belated. The tardy apprecia- 
tion of the child-first point of view in school 
administration probably grows out of a tend- 
ency to entrust school administration to lay- 
men more than is done with teaching or cur- 
riculum making. School trustees, and often 
even superintendents, lose sight of the child, 
for whom the schools exist, and without 
whom the schools can find no pretext what- 
ever for their being. The administrators 
often mean well, but they are untrained. 
Their thinking has not been directed toward 
a few simple matters in educational phi- 
losophy which can guide their decisions 
aright. Instead, they have built up elaborate 
machines with offices full of typists, clerks, 
calculating machines, mimeographs and push 
buttons. Their offices have the air of much 
activity, but they have left the child out of 
the picture. 

Various practices in the employing and as- 
signing of teachers have the child farther 
from the midst in their purposes than any 
other acts in all education. Schools too many 
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times are looked upon as places for giving 
employment to teachers. Relatives and 
friends of employing officials, members of the 
party and home-town girls, as such, should 
have no better claim to positions than anyone 
else. The interests of the pupils should be 
the principal concern. Widows with depend- 
ents, cripples and children of laborers have 
no better claim because of their economic 
need. Little wonder that some wag has com- 
mented that a man’s ability to get a teaching 
position depends not so much on what he 
knows as whom he knows. Let us keep the 
child in the midst. Most people, even, who 
discuss either side of the much mooted ques- 
tion of married teachers leave the child out of 


- the debate. 


One of the most discouraging aspects of the 
dilemma is the unfair competition which pro- 
fessionally minded teachers with the inter- 
ests of childhood at heart must meet from less 
zealous has-beens who left the profession in 
the more palmy days and now are returning 
through chance friendships with employers. 
These people used the teaching profession as 
a stepping-stone upward and now are using 
it as a stepping-stone backward. If they did 
not place the child in the midst in times of 
prosperity, can they be expected suddenly to 
do so in times of depression? One such teach- 
er, a married lady, unblushingly told the 
writer she was reentering teaching in order 
to be able to buy her husband a cow. 

Tenure and retirement of teachers are but 
corollaries of employment. In both we must 
keep the child in the midst. 

The self-styled scientists in education have 
done much within recent years in promoting 
measurement in education and then applying 
their new instruments in the grouping and 
promoting of pupils. There is still a question, 
however, whether the schemes are child- 
centered or subject-centered. There is still a 
question as to whether their science has been 
guided at all times by sound philosophy. It 
seems that they, too, have not at all times 
kept the child in the midst. : 

A problem of particular concern to educa- 
tors is that of the recruiting and training of 
teachers. In this problem also there is a con- 
stant danger of losing sight of the child. On 
the whole, teachers are made rather than 
born, we have evidence to prove, but all peo- 
ple cannot be made into equally good teach- 
ers with equal amounts of formal training. 
Native endowments, childhood environment 
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and elementary- and high-school training 
contain too many variables to permit the pos- 
sibility of teachers colleges making meri- 
torious teachers of all comers. If some peo- 
ple are excluded from the privilege of pursu- 
ing courses in teacher training because of 
their apparent lack of some of the reliable in- 
dications of possible ultimate success, they 
should bear in mind that such action is in- 
tended to be for the good of the pupils whom 
they might instruct later. In like manner, the 
stumbling student who is accepted for train- 
ing but fails to succeed during the course of 
his training should feel charitable when not 
permitted to continue. In issuing marks in a 
teachers college, the instructor’s sympathies 


should extend not so much to the student in. 


training ds to the elementary- or high-school 
pupils who might be affected later. 

A popular English novel which has been 
read so often that it has almost become a 
folk tale, is that of a man who was saved 
from utter despair by his interest in a child. 
As a young man he led a normal life, but up- 
on meeting some dire defeats he turned to 
the life of an ascetic. Living alone in a little 
hut, he found his only satisfaction in hoard- 
ing his earnings as a weaver, but after several 
years of miserliness, even his hoarded gold 
was stolen. Soon after his loss a little girl 
came into his home. Upon her he bestowed 
his love, and through this influence was re- 
made into a normal, social being. Without 
doubt, much of the popularity of this story is 
attributable to the fact that the story is true 
to life. The weaver displayed the same 
tendencies of human nature that are common 
to all of us, and he attained the same result. 
When anyone manifests an active interest in 
childhood he is yielding to one of the tender- 
est and most admirable of human urges. The 
result is always a more wholesome person- 
ality and a more stable society. 

Intrinsically, a child is no more important 
than an adult; potentially he is greater. To 
place child welfare above that of adults is to 
keep open the possibility of better things in 
the future. It is the expression of that hope 
which springs eternal in the human breast. 
The doctrine of utilitarianism, the philosophy 
that the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number is the ideal existence, needs one fur- 
ther slight revision, if such is not already 
implied. The goal should be: the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number in the long 
run. The added feature, that of the long run, 


is the concept that places the child in the 
midst. What man will not save his child in- 
stead of himself? What society will not place 
its children first? Is such an ideal too high? 

As soon as somebody proposes a noble mo- 
tive or an ideal ambition, the cynic and the 
parasite, whose best weapon is that of ridi- 
cule instead of argument, refer once more to 
the old saw about Utopia and panaceas. No 
single act can be a panacea, but ideals may 
be. The placing of the child in the midst is 
such an ideal. Can Americans be idealists to 
this extent? 
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spelling of each word is science—good be- 
havioristic psychology. The organization of 
adequate review systems within a spelling 
curriculum or textbook is strictly technology. 
Breed has done both science and technology 
in his investigation of this phase of instruction 
in spelling. 

Fundamentally, all administrative investi- 
gations are technology. They are not in- 
vestigations of fact alone, nor investigations 
resulting in the development of “laws” or 
principles. They are investigations aiming 
to reach to the statement of practical pro- 
cedures. Administration is often mere rule- 
of-thumb and at times mere political chican- 
ery. When highly developed, under scientific 
methods, it is a genuine technology of at 
least as well-developed and coherent a nature 
as the technology of any phase of engineering. 

I therefore appeal for the use of the correct 
term, technology, to describe most of what 
we have called “science” in education. 


Meeting the Emergency in Education 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1933 
November 6 to 12 


Note these topics for daily discussion and plan 
to participate in every way possible to meet the 
emergency in education. 


Monday: The increased responsibilities of the 
schools. 

Tuesday: Financial support of the schools. 

Wednesday: What citizens may do to protect the 
schools. 

Thursday: Home and school cooperation. 

Friday: The schools and reconstruction. 

Saturday: The schools and loyalty to the nation. 

Sunday: Safeguarding character essentials. 
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ANY are the condemnations and many 

are the praises that one hears of the 
teacher as compared to the man of research. 
One faction holds that the function of the col- 
lege is to teach and that research must be 
secondary. The other contends that research 
is the font of inspiration and that without it 
pedagogy and subject matter would perish. 
Any discussion of this problem must get 
down to fundamentals. The problem is one 
of philosophy. Whenever there is an argu- 
ment that cannot be settled by claim and 
counterclaim or by the marshalling of the 
available information, the difference of opin- 
ion must lie in the basic assumptions or 
premises. 

A charge recently made in an editorial in 
The Nation’s Schools supports the proposi- 
tion that the research worker is given more 
than his share of honor. In the issue for 
August, 1932, we read, “The great college 
teacher has as a rule been obscured by the 
great investigator.’ We may consider this 
statement as probable or improbable but how 
can we be sure? The ironic answer is that we 
must call on the research worker for the 
answer. He will determine by carefully con- 
trolled procedure whether obscured great 
teachers are the exception or the rule. Be- 
fore that can be done it must be determined 
who and what great teachers are. It must be 
determined whether there is any inherent 
antithesis between teaching and experiment- 
ing. If the teacher loves to impart to others 
the thing he knows, will not that love be the 
stronger when the thing imparted is partly 
the product of the teacher? 

Furthermore, research might reveal 
whether there is any substance to the im- 
pression that the great teacher is a potent 
factor in the real development of the pupil or 
scholar after the point at which interest is 
aroused. It might further be disclosed how 
these things vary from the elementary school 
on up through secondary schools, colleges 
and graduate schools. Is the fervor that re- 
sults from exhortation better or worse than 
the disgust that is engendered when the same 
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Teacher or Researcher —W hich? 


N. C. Kearney 


ideas are mouthed insipidly by an introverted 
researcher? Should not the idea be able to 
stand on its own feet? Who is to determine 
or select the great college teachers? The stu- 
dent might do so gleefully and efficiently— 
each one for himself. What agreement would 
we find? What is an acceptable index of 
suitable efficiency? 

Without asking more questions, the discus- 
sion should return to a philosophical basis. 
The problem is the relative value of teaching 
and research. To reach an answer scien- 
tifically we must immediately start a long 
series of researches such as those suggested 
above. In short, without scientific investi- 
gation we cannot even recognize good teach- 
ing except subjectively and empirically, nor 
can we tell how to develop it. If the questions 
asked above have been or can be answered it 
would seem necessary to conclude ,that re- 
search is first developed in the time sequence 
and is fundamental. If the questions sug- 
gested cannot be answered the question re- 
verts to its status quo and calls for an a priori 
answer. 

If our philosophy accepts the possibility of 
an ever expanding and developing sphere of 
knowledge, research must be considered of 
primary importance because its results are 
the basis of the science of teaching and of 
the material taught. It seems clear that the 
subject matter taught is more fundamental 
than the teacher, although some may say the 
two cannot be separated. If we believe that 
the further expansion of knowledge is stale- 
mated by the approach to the limit of human 
ingenuity, then it would seem clear that im- 
parting the knowledge we now have would 
be of prime importance. That belief might 
imply, however, that with no hope of future 
additions to our present store of facts, much 
of our present fragmentary knowledge could 
be discarded without loss. Even here, the 
question of what and who the great teacher is 
as well as his relative importance could never 
be answered. 

Our strongest hope of ever solving the 
omnipotent enigma concerning everything 
mundane and debatable lies in research and 
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Education—1933— Which Way? 


Earle U. Rugg 


HE tremendous expansion of services of 

public, governmental agencies naturally 
comes up for appraisal in a time of economic 
depression. I wish to take this opportunity 
to discuss with you some effects of an ex- 
panded system of public education—seem- 
ingly the public institution most under criti- 
cism today. 

History is a valuable subject if applied for 
purposes of interpreting trends. Let me 
therefore trace briefly some of the aspects of 
the story of our own country. In 1783 the 
United States was a mere confederation of 
thirteen independent states comprised of a 
territory from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
River. Each state in 1783 regarded itself as 
sovereign or possessed of full power. No 
state was willing to give to the central gov- 
ernment any real authority beyond the power 
to declare war, make peace, and deal with 
foreign countries. 

May I add also that the people did not be- 
lieve that the state government or local gov- 
ernment needed to exert any great amount of 
control over their actions or to carry on many 
activities publicly. A laissez faire or “leave 
things alone” policy in social control was 
dominant. Bear in mind the characteristics 
of a pioneer civilization and a pioneer people. 
It was an age of independence. Each family 
was largely self-sufficient. The essential ac- 
tivities were performed and the problems of 
life were met and dealt with by people in- 
tensely individualistic. 

You are all familiar with the difficulties of 
our forefathers who laid the foundations of 
the United States as an independent power. 
Impoverished by seven years of war and dis- 
sension because in many states large numbers 
of the people had been loyal to the mother 
country during the war, the states refused to 
pay their assessed share of the war debts. 
Those of you who saw George Arliss in his re- 
cent picture, “Alexander Hamilton,” recall 
Hamilton’s fight for assumption of public 
debts in the early days of our national history 
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in order to establish the credit of the United 
States throughout the world. 

For some years prior to this debate on as- 
sumption there had been a struggle to win 
from the states the right of the federal gov- 
ernment to levy and collect taxes. The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation permitted the central 
government to requisition the states for 
money for national services. It was provided 
in the Constitution of 1787 that the national 
government could levy and collect taxes. 

Similarly the states in 1783 behaved as in- 
dependent nations in respect to trade. Each 
state set up its own tariffs on goods imported 
from other states. The National Constitution 
gave the federal government sole authority to 
regulate interstate commerce. Thus began 
the expansion of federal functions. 

I cannot take time to review for you the 
tremendous expansion of governmental agen- 
cies. The work of the departments in Wash- 
ington and scores of independent federal 
agencies, the services of scores of bureaus and 
agencies in state governments, the activities 
carried on collectively by local units of gov- 
ernment tell the story of our national history. 
Our national history is the record of expan- 
sion of governmental services. One illustra- 
tion must suffice. New York City now spends 
more in its budget for city services than the 
federal government spent for federal services 
thirty years ago. 

Nor shall I attempt to explain the tremen- 
dous expansion, except to suggest that as 
problems arise that are not solved by private 
initiative or by a traditional laissez faire 
philosophy—and many seemingly have not 
been—the people turn to the one agency they 
can think of to protect them or to meet diffi- 
culties of social living at the time. I am not 
concluding whether the tremendous expan- 
sion of government service has been a good 
thing or not. I am simply trying to build up 
in your mind a theory that may explain some 
of the difficulties of social or governmental 
expense today. 

Before I turn to education as my detailed il- 
lustration of public service may I ask you— 
in case we have expanded government toc 
much—what will you give up by way of pri- 
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vate and public services? We all are familiar 
with what mass production plus, I might add, 
blatant advertising, high-pressure salesman- 
ship, and installment buying have done to us 
in recent decades. The present economic 
system made us insensate (mad) in our 
wants for things. Things to enable us to dis- 
play ourselves as successful. Things to 
amuse us, the latter with no thought that we 
have been given means by biological endow- 
ment plus prolonged education to create our 
own amusements. Things to enable us to 
avoid much of the toil and drudgery of our 
parents and grandparents. Things to make 
it possible for us to live on a scale of reason- 
able comfort, perhaps luxury compared to 
the plane of living of other generations. I do 
not question the contribution of things of a 
materialistic civilization. I merely ask what 
will and do you give up in times of depression. 
The automobile, the radio, the vacuum clean- 
er, talkies, parties, golf, etc.? No, we can 
hardly think of a thing which we feel that we 
can do without. Now draw the parallel with 
public institutions. What can we get along 
without in Greeley—less fire protection, less 
police protection, less maintenance of streets, 
less protection of our water and food sup- 
ply? Similarly with state and national 
government services. What can we do 
without? 

I know what some of you may think! But 
I wonder if most of you know what is really 
being done by these agencies which you 
created? You may say also that there is 
wasteful inefficiency in our government. How 
about waste and inefficiency in our own pri- 
vate business or management of our own 
home? Who is responsible for waste and in- 
efficiency in government? You, I, and the 
other fellow, for government is you, I, and 
the other fellow. 

I have taken these few minutes to empha- 
size the trend of our national history— 
namely, to expect government or public, co- 
operative effort to give us things, to do things 
for us. I am not, asI stated a minute ago, de- 
fending the wisdom of this theory or asserting 
that it should continue. Nov: let us see how 
this theory has affected education. 

Our schools in America, as in Europe, arose 
as children of the church. As with political 
organization, so with educational organiza- 
tion—most of it was transplanted by the 
colonists from England. The education 
scheme transplanted was: an elementary 
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school to teach children religion in order to 
interpret the Bible; a secondary school (at 
that time, the Latin Grammar School) to 
prepare a chosen few for college; a college to 
prepare the chosen few to be educated as 
ministers and lawyers. 

Thus in reality our school system was not 
related or unified. As in Europe, it was a 
two-class system—schools for teaching chil- 
dren of the masses to read, and schools to 
teach a chosen few as leaders of the two 
dominant professions. And for the most part 
education was private. In the South, only the 
children of the planter class were educated 
and they privately, chiefly by tutors. In the 
middle colonies, due to a variety of religious 
sects, education was parochial; each denom- 
ination provided a school for children of its 
adherents. In New England, public educa- 
tion was early proclaimed. By a famous law 
of Massachusetts in 1647 every town of 50 
householders was ordered to provide a gram- 
mar school, and every town of 100 house- 
holders a high school—then called the Latin 
Grammar School. Yet the law was never 
really enforced, frankly because the people 
were too poor to pay for public schools. 

But early in our national history “battles” 
were fought to establish a real public school 
system. New objectives were paramount. 
Civic aims replaced religious aims. It was 
evident as the suffrage was expanded that 
literacy was imperative to an emerging de- 
mocracy. Economic conditions warranted 
public schools, and thus the forces that turned 
to education as a constructive tool for an en- 
lightened citizenship were finally able to es- 
tablish free tax-supported schools in place 
of private and pauper schools. (The latter 
were supported by the public if parents 
would declare to local government agents 
that they could not pay the cost of their chil- 
dren’s education.) In addition the principle 
of a state system of schools was developed. 
Then for the first time supervision and stand- 
ards could be uniformly promoted in public 
schools. Finally the principle of an expanded 
school system was established. The tuition 
private academy which had replaced the 
Latin Grammar School in the early 1800's 
was replaced by a free high school, and state 
colleges were created in addition to endowed 
private colleges. Thus a unified single edu- 
cational ladder was created by 1860. Rather 
than a two-class system, one for the masses 
and one for the classes, America committed 
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itself to prolonged public education at public 
expense. 

Theoretically, any child can now go from 
the kindergarten to the university at public 
expense (free of tuition for instruction). 
This transformation is, in my opinion, perhaps 
the greatest single achievement in our na- 
tional history. There must be something of 
tremendous potency behind it. 

I now wish to point out to you what the 
average amount of education a typical child 
secured was at various times in the past. 
Lincoln as a boy got less than the quantitative 
equivalent today of the first grade; in fact, a 
little less than one term—82 days. Even in 
1840 a child received slightly more than what 
a child now gets in the first grade. Following 
the Civil War, the average child received 
about the equivalent of the first three primary 
grades. Many of you in this room are typical 
of what the average child received in 1890— 
about four and one-half years of school. Stop 
a minute and review what a child has been 
taught in the first four grades. Hardly more 
than the rudiments of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; a bare beginning of the subject 
called geography; almost no acquaintance in 
a sequential way with the history and govern- 
ment of our country; little interpretation of 
science or the aesthetic subjects. Yet today 
the average (half or more of the children of 
the United States) receive nearly the equiv- 
alent of junior high school education. The 
effects of the expanded program must be 
noted. Today mastery of the tool subjects is 
implied. 

Turn next to the length of the school term. 
When you went to school the average child 
got about six months of school per year. Now 
the average school year is close to nine 
months. There is a longer school day, school 
year, and total number of years of education. 
Compulsory attendance laws in the 48 states 
now reveal an average of 8.6 years of educa- 
tion. It is interesting to note concerning this 
average that one state requires children to 
attend school from the age of six to the age 
of eighteen—twelve years. Another state 
requires eleven years—from the age of seven 
to the age of eighteen, and eight states 
require ten years of systematic instruction. 
The shortest requirement is six years—from 
eight to fourteen—found in four states. 
While there are exemptions permitted, it is 
significant that the American people are 


steadily increasing the standard quantita- 
tively that the child should have in free tax- 
supported schools. Bear in mind in addition 
that college study above the age of the aver- 
age of eighteen is denied no one. The state- 
supported institutions of higher education are 
open to any student without reference to race, 
creed, or social-economic status of parents. 

Now let us turn to the expansion of public 
education by levels. I said earlier that the 
elementary school was in origin a school to 
teach people to read, the chief purpose being 
in colonial times to understand religion and 
the capital laws of the land. The secondary 
school and college in origin were designed to 
prepare a chosen few for the ministry and 
law. There was no intent at first in colonial 
times or in our early national history to de- 
velop a unified educational ladder free and 
open to all. Education was largely parochial 
and private. In fact, when the Constitution 
of the United States was written, education 
was not mentioned. It thereby became a 
state function under the clause of the Consti- 
tution (in the Bill of Rights) that powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states. 

I have referred to the battles which estab- 
lished free public education and the develop- 
ment of a unified educational ladder by the 
late 1800’s. I have also noted the increase in 
wealth, chiefly after the Civil War, as Amer- 
ica changed from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing nation and in more recent times to 
the chief banking power of the world. Just a 
reference to statistics on the increase in 
wealth. The annual income of all people in 
the United States in 1890 was 12 billions of 
dollars; in 1928 it was 89 billions of dollars— 
an increase of 740 per cent. 

Now the curve of growth of elementary 
population approximates the curve of in- 
crease of population; in reality, growth of 
elementary enrollment is slightly less than 
growth of population. In other words, since 
1890 the increase in the number of pupils in 
the elementary school is in ratio slightly be- 
low the increase of general population. But 
what of the curves for college and secondary 
school. I take the college first. In 1890 the 
number of students in college was 173,691; in 
1928 (the best statistics available) the num- 
ber was 868,793, an increase of over 400 per 
cent. For secondary (high school pupils) the 
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number in four-year high schools in 1890 was 
297,894; in 1930 this number in four-year high 
schools (based on a recent estimate) was 
close to 4,000,000, an increase of about 1200 
per cent. 

Since about 1915 we have, in many com- 
munities, shortened the elementary level 
from grades 1 to 8 to grades 1 to 6 and have 
included six years from grades 7 to 12 in a 
junior-senior high school organization. Re- 
cent figures of the six-year high school esti- 
mate that there are close to 5,000,000 pupils 
on this expanded secondary level. 

One more illustration. Not only have we 
said that a child is entitled to a prolonged 
education (that is, not only have we pro- 
longed infancy educationally speaking many 
years), but we have tremendously increased 
the number and variety of subjects offered. 
In 1776 six subjects comprised the elementary 
curriculum; in 1825, 11 were provided on this 
level; in 1875, a total of 18; in 1900 this had 
increased to 20; and in 1925 (in one state) we 
find 31 subjects required by law. On the high 
school level in one recent survey of fifteen 
selected but typical cities the number of units 
(implying that a subject such as modern his- 
tory, beginning Spanish, algebra, etc., was 
studied from four to five periods for a year) 
offered to high school pupils ranged from 
51 to 12714. 

I think it is obvious to you that here is a 
real problem. When children are held in 
school most of their youth, there is a need for 
buildings, equipments, and, most important of 
all, educated, cultured teachers. Scientific 
study of children has given us much evidence 
concerning the interests, abilities, and apti- 
tudes of pupils. We now know that there are 
many fields implying knowledge and skill, as 
well as appreciation, attitudes, and ideals, and 
that all children must be taught in order to 
promote common ideas and ideals in Amer- 
ican citizenship. Also we know that there are 
other fields that must be offered to provide 
for varying interests and aptitudes, in other 
words, to equip each individual to use wisely 
this tremendously expanded time surplus 
that a modern society has given every one of 
us. There is no escaping the need for a pro- 
longed, directed, and enriched program of 
school studies for every child. 

Such, in brief, is a picture of the expansion 
of public education. It is, so to speak, the 
illustration of a tremendously increased edu- 
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cational standard of living. It typifies the 
contemporary American educational ideal. 
And it came from the social pressure of a de- 
mocracy, from people ambitious to give chil- 
dren a far better start in life than they them- 
selves had. 

I am not justifying it except indirectly. I 
am simply trying to indicate the tremendous 
problem before the American people. Per- 
sonally, I believe the need is for more educa- 
tion rather than less education. Education— 
which way? The only path is forward. 

Let me indicate why I think education must 
go forward. In the first place, let me cite the 
negative effect—the result of a lack of educa- 
tion. Some time ago in Macomb, Illinois, I 
heard an address given by Mr. Roger Bran- 
don, director of the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare of the State of Illinois. 
His department spends 40 millions a year of 
tax money; 20 millions of this total goes to 
take care of the feebleminded, insane, and 
criminals of the state of Illinois. Mr. Brandon 
said he had recently made a composite of the 
male criminals of Illinois. This was the re- 
sult of an analysis of 10,500 male persons— 
the overwhelming proportion of whom were 
young men under the age of 25. He found 
that less than 1 per cent of them were high 
school graduates—about 100 of the 10,500. 
Think of it! What an indictment of contem- 
porary society. Prolonged education appar- 
ently pays dividends in the nation’s crime bill, 
that item being conservatively estimated at 
10 billions of dollars. In addition, he found 
this group to be homeless, churchless, and 
workless. Education—which way? Certainly 
we need to turn our attention to that environ- 
ment which breeds crime. Certainly we need 
to turn our attention to boys from that type 
of community life which tends to deny family 
and religious guidance as well as school guid- 
ance. Certainly we need to study a program 
of education to have it adjust itself to equip- 
ping every child with the experiences essen- 
tial to cope with modern conditions of living 
and to assume his proper place in the direc- 
tion of a democratic society. 

In the second place, there are some 8,000,000 
boys and girls between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty not in school; the presumption is 
that most of them are gainfully employed. 
Today there are at least 6,000,000 people 
(estimates—no one can say accurately) un- 
employed. The tremendous expansion of 
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machine society has created today for the first 
time in history a dangerous condition of 
unemployment. By and large, it is the un- 
skilled, unschooled individual who suffers 
first in times of depression and unemploy- 
ment. If the work of the world can be done 
in four hours a day (a prediction of industrial 
engineers), would it not be infinitely better 
to see that every one was employed seven or 
eight hours a day between the age of 20 and 
50 0 9 than to continue the present system 
of employment from the average age of 15 to 
75, even if the worker was producing only 
four hours a day? Certainly the current 
methods of employing our tremendously in- 
creased leisure time do not indicate that 
America is ready for an expanded leisure 
program. If my premise on employment is 
sound, America may have to provide educa- 
tion for all children to the age of twenty, and 
it may be a wise economic policy. Even now, 
21 per cent (over one-fifth) of children of the 
ages 18 to 20 are in school; in the Rocky 
Mountain states (a region sparsely settled 
and with relatively little taxable wealth, this 
per cent is 28). 

Finally, let me say that the American edu- 
cational system must have prolonged educa- 
tion for all children to equip them for living 
in a complicated urban industrial society. 
But this means a new program. This is the 
responsibility directly of those of us in the 
teaching profession. It is the duty of the 
teaching profession to face the realities of 
contemporary life. I have implied that edu- 
cation has made tremendous strides in the 
improvement of teaching the tool subjects. 
Those of us concerned with the profession of 
teaching now see that the next task is to 
provide a program of education above the 
elementary grades (chiefly on an expanded 
secondary level, from the age of twelve to 
twenty), that will equip the youthful citizens 
of America for performing efficiently the 
things they need to do. This implies things 
one needs to do to keep well, to establish and 
maintain a successful home, to earn a living, 
to perform the duties implied of a citizen in a 
democracy, and to use one’s increased leisure 
time wisely. This demands in addition the 
application of all the experience that the race 
in the past has accumulated. Science, his- 
tory, economics, mathematics, industrial arts, 
etc.—all will be utilized as service materials 
for equipping pupils to do well the things they 
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need to do in order to live as efficient and 
happy citizens. 

In addition to teaching youthful citizens to 
carry on effectively activities they need in a 
democracy such as ours, this program stil] 
further implies that pupils be given oppor- 
tunities to discuss the problems of the present 
day. This does not presume that children are 
going to solve problems; rather that from 
constant practice in the process of thinking 
about society’s needs, they will become crit- 
ical and will thereby tend to learn how to use 
the method of scientific attack (the collection 
and application of systematized facts) on 
problems of life. Democracy presupposes the 
ability of every citizen to contribute to the 
solution of problems. If you cannot accept 
this theory, then it seems to me that democ- 
racy as a form of social control breaks down 
and a theory of democratic education breaks 
down. 

Finally, this program implies that children 
be taught a philosophy of life—a set of rules, 
standards, or ideals by which to govern their 
actions. This does not mean under a democ- 
racy that the philosophy be imposed but that 
it be one that is arrived at by the pupils them- 
selves from critical study of present-day 
modes of living and problems. And I do not 
worry that the philosophy worked out will 
not be a proper American doctrine. Such in 
a broad way covers what I regard as the next 
task of the teaching profession. 

Education—which way? That is the ques- 
tion before us today. I conclude that America 
must maintain its high educational standards. 


Teacher or Researcher —Which? 


(Continued from page 67) 
more research. Others have always been 
able to follow, to describe, and to interpret 
after some hardy genius has charted a 
course. The teacher follows. He is the re- 
porter accompanying the army. Heroically 
he may stand amidst the carnage of the battle 
as intelligence encounters the great un- 
known, but he is not an active combatant. 
The exact measure of his relative importance 
is not at issue but his secondary position 
would seem obvious. 

Note.—No statement above is to be inter- 
preted to imply that those Who teach should 
not master the reliable techniques of teach- 
ing that may be or have been developed. 
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NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


HERBERT HARPER, District Representative, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, New York. 
Bera—Columbia University 
Bernard Nobis, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Tuera—Cornell University 
M. L. Hulse, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
lora—Harvard University 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Charles P. Scott, Secretary, 210 State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 54, Student Activities 
Building, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York, New York. 
Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Elias J. Kline, Secretary, Room 100, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Atpua Betra—University of Virginia 
Henry G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 
Atpoa Eta—Temple University 
Everett Townsend, Secretary, Box No. 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Atpua Lamsppa—-Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 29 Exeter Street, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Pi—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Ruoo—Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805 Dolfield Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, 914 
Fifteenth Street, Sacramento, California. 

Dettra—Stanford University 
Albert M. Davis, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

Lamspa—University of California 
Dan Gilson, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. . 

Nvu—University of Washington 
F. F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

ALPHA GAaMMA—State College of Washington 
Angelo Giaudrone, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 

ALPHA Eps1Lton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

AtpHa ZetTa—University of Arizona 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Bin-A, University Sta- 
tion, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPpHa Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Horton E. Swisher, Secretary, Education Department, 
Harper Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Cali- 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


E. A. COLLINS, District Representative, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

AMMA—University of Missouri 

Charles H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia. Missouri. 
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Mu—vUniversity of Texas 
L. C. McDonald, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Pst—Peabody College 
O. B. Christy, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

ALpHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Fac 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

ALPHA Kappa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

AtpHa X1—University of Alabama 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


W. W. PATTY—District Representative, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
AvpHa—lIndiana University 
Frank L. Wildrick, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
ZeTa—University of Chicago 
E. O. May, Secretary, Faculty Exchange, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pri—University of Illinois 
D. B. Stuit, Secretary, 102 Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
S1cma—Ohio State University 
Robert B. Craig, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Upstton—Northwestern University 
Arthur J. Terkeurst, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Pui—University of Wisconsin 
Martin J. Zellmer, Secretary, Box No. 183, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Omeca—University of Michigan , 
Fred G. Walcott, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Avpua Iota—University of Cincinnati 
Louis G. Boeh, Secretary, Campus Station, Box No. 1, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
AtpHa Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 


H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Epstton—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era—University of Minnesota 
Howard R. Jones, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary. 117 Fraser Hall, Uni 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
AtpHa De_ta—Kansas State College 
Roy C. Langford, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
AvpHa THETA—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
ALpHu Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Roy M. Carson, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 
AcpHa Sicma—University of Denver 
J. Paul Gorlay, Secretary, Department of Education, 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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W. must have a 


curriculum which develops people 
who love liberty, who seek justice, 
who have devotion to social justice. 
There is need in the United States 
for an aroused public opinion in 
support of education. We have 
in the support of public education . 
or in the lack of it the destiny of PG, 


our humanity. 


— George D. Strayer 
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